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| The State Fair Should Be a Farm Fair 
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It Was So When It Was Controlled by the State Agricultural Society 


P IN the State Capitol Building at 
Albany there is a floor that contains 
all, or nearly all, of the battle-stain- 
ed and scarred regimental flags that 

hundreds of thousands of New York State 

soldier boys have followed to make America 

what she is_ today. 

Having a little time on 

my hands recently, I 

visited this old flag 

museum. As I studied 

the long list of battles 

that many of these 

flags had been through, 

I tell to thinking and 

to dreaming of the 

men who had follow- 

ed them through the 

turbulent days of 

= . Baapeas some of our history 

and particularly of the great part that New 

York farmer boys had in the nation’s battles. 

I remembered in particular that New York 

State boy who came in from a hayfield one 

summer day in 1861 and, hanging his scythe 

on a tree, went away to the South never to 

return, while his scythe still hangs where he 
put it. 

In all the glorious history of this nation of 
ours, New York has always been a leader and 
the list of great men who have contributed to 
the nation’s progress, both in war and in 
peace, contains the names of literally thous- 
ands of New Yorkers, hundreds of whom 
came from the farm homes that dotted the 
hills and valleys of this great State. No peo- 
ple of any nation, nor of any state, have a 
greater or richer heritage than do the farm 
folks of the Empire State, and this is true 
not only for what farm trained men have 
done in the public work of the nation, but it 


By E. R. EASTMAN 


Editor, American Agriculturist 
President, New York State Agricultural Society 


is equally true for the part our farmer fath- 
ers have taken in the development of their 
own business—the business of farming. 

For many years in the nineteenth century 
New York held first place in agriculture. 
With the development of the Mississippi Val- 
ley and of the Western states of so much larg- 
er acreage, New York lost her position as the 
first farm state, but even today she holds fifth 
place in the total value of agricultural pro- 
ducts. The situation is all the more unusual 
when we know that the State ranks thirtieth 
in the country in land area. It is true also 
that much’ of our land is in mountain and 
forest and hills, where good farming is diffi- 
cult or impossible. 

Outstanding in the development of this 
rich farm history of New York has been the 
work of the New York State Agricultural 
Society and of the institutions which this 
Society founded, such as the New York State 
College of Agriculture and that other famous 
child, the New York State Fair. At this 
time, when so many of our citizens are 
thinking of the local fairs and of the state 
fairs, and when many of them are attending 
these farm fairs, it may not be out of place 
to consider for a moment the history of the 
Society which founded the fairs, which found- 
ed agricultural education in the State, and 
which has done so much in the past for New 
York State farming and farmers. We may 
well consider too whether these fairs are 
doing the work and maintaining the ideals for 
which they were founded. 

Few people know that the New York State 
Agricultural Society is the oldest farm organ- 


ization in New York State, the third oldest in 
America, and one of the oldest in the world. 
Under the name of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Agriculture, Arts and Manufac- 
tures, it was organized in New York City in 
1791 and after passing through different per- 
iods of “ups” and “downs” it was organized 
under its present name in 1832. Considering 
1791 as the real beginning of this association, 
it can claim a birth previous even to the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Great Britain. The 
first president of the organization in 1832 
was a Frenchman by the name of Le Ray de 
Chaumont who was the owner of large es- 
tates in Jefferson County. 

One of the first acts of the Society was to 
establish a farm paper, called “The Albany 
Cultivator,” one of the first farm papers in 
America. 

During the winter of 1841 a committee 
representing the State Agricultural Society 
met and adopted the following resolution : 


“Resolved that the New York State 
Agricultural Society will hold its annual 
fair in the village of Syracuse on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, September 29th 
and 30th,” 


In accordance with this resolution the first 
State Fair was held in Syracuse, then a small 
village, in September, 1841. About the same 
time the Society brought pressure upon the 
Legislature to do something for the farm in- 
terests of the State and as a result a bill was 
passed making an appropriation to be divided 
into small sums among the counties of the 
State. County societies were formed tribu- 
tary to the State Agricultural Society and 
these county societies used the appropriations 
to promote the agricultural and household 
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Two old prints (woodcuts) of New York State Fair History. (Left) The old Court House that stood cor. and Ash Streets in the “Village 
of Syracuse”, where in 1841, resolutions were passed establishing the first fair. (Right) A woodcut view of the State Fair when it was held in Auburn in 
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For the fire that 


makes no smoke 
lead paint is the extinguishes 





IN EARLY five and 


a half million 
farm buildings in this 
country are burning 
without sign of flame or 
smoke. This burning is 
so slow that it is not 
noticed. Perhaps your 
own farm buildings are 
burning and you don’t 
know it. ‘They are if the 
surfaces are not painted. 

This burning, also 
known as combustion, 
involves oxidation, dur- 
ing which oxygen is 
taken from the air. 
There are three kinds of 
combustion —explosion, 
which is instantaneous; 
fire, which is rapid com- 
bustion; and decay, 
which is slow combus- 
tion. 

It is sloce combustion, 
or decay, that is destroy- 
ing the millions of farm 
buildings. This combus- 
tion, or burning, goes 
on ceaselessly wherever 
unpainted surfaces are exposed to 
the atmosphere. It causes porch 
columns, window sash, exterior 
walls, to decay and crumble. 

Lead paint will prevent 
farm buildings from burning. 


your 
You 
can keep your buildings safe from 
deterioration, from this smokeless 
fire, by keeping them always cov- 
ered with a film of lead paint. 


Why use Dutch Boy 
white-lead 
Thousands of farmers use Dutch 
Boy white-lead paint to protect 
their propesty. Dutch Boy white- 
lead is pure white-lead. It contains 
no cheapening adulterants, It is 
ground fine (it must pass through a 
silk screen containing 27,000 holes 
to the square inch). This gives a 
smooth dense film with the maxi- 
mum of spread. It makes a tough, 
elastic and water proof film that sticks 
to the surface, that does not crack 


and scale, that has great 
hiding power. 

For covering the out- 
side of your buildings 
use a combination of 
Dutch Boy white-lead 
and Dutch Boy linseed 
oil. For interior flat fin- 
ishes mix Dutch Boy 
white-lead with Dutch 
Boy flatting oil. The 
paint in either case can 
be tinted to any color 
desired. Dutch Boy 
white-lead and flatting 
oil, either white or 
tinted, make a paint 
that gives particularly 
soft, beautiful flat fin- 
ishes that rest the eye. 


Dutch Boy red-lead 
keeps rust from attack- 
ing metal roofs, fences, 
trucks, metal equip- 
ment and machinery. 
It has become the stand- 
ard for protecting metal 
as has Dutch Boy white- 
lead for saving wooden 
surfaces. 


ie 


Free paint booklet 


We will be pleased to send you a 
new booklet, “ Painting, Protective 
and Decorative.” This booklet tells 
what paint is, what paint does, and 
why paint protects the surface. It 
contains color plates of house ex- 
teriors and interiors and also of in- 
teresting and "unusual artistic wall 
finishes that can be obtained with 
paint. This booklet sent free on 
request. 

In the famous Dutch Boy series 
of products made by National Lead 
Company, besides white-lead, red- 
lead and flatting oil, there are sol- 
der, linseed oil and babbitt metals. 

National Lead Company makes, 
in addition, lead products for prac- 
tically every purpose to which lead 
can be put in art, industry and 
daily life. If you desire specific in- 
formation about any use of lead, 
write to our nearest branch. 





« 


659 Freeman Ave 


Superior Avenue 


Lewis & Bros. Co 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; 
State Sereet; B fal 
Chicago, 900 W. 18th Street; Cincinnatl, 
nue; Cleveland, 820 West 


Street; San Francisco, 485 California Street; 
Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 
216 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. 
437 Chestnut Street. 


Boston, 131 
116 Oak Srreet; 


wis, 722 Chestnut 
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Early Fruit Market Weak 


A Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


CRUIT harvest has 
»” begun. Early ap- 

ples, plums, peaches and Bartlett pears are 
all moving freely. Of course there is not 
the rush and volume of fruit movement 
that there will be when the main crop of 
apples comes on. But fruit harvest will 
gain in intensity from now on. A few 
Bartletts have been picked and shipped this 
They will practically all be handled 
the first week in 
September. Roch- 
ester and Carn.an 
peaches are prac- 
tically all sold and 
Elbertas will begin 
next week. Bur- 
m) bank and Bradshaw 
plums will be fin- 
ished, too. 

The fruit mar- 
Ket which promised 
well early is very 
unsatisfactory now. 
All fruit 
far to be picking 
than anticipatec and 
this together with some lack of strong de- 


week. 





M. C. 


Burritt seems so 


rather more heavily 
mand is holding prices down to too low 
points to give the grower a fair return. 
Dutchess apples which started out at one 
dollar a bushel are fifty 
cents F, O. B. Sartletts were expected to 
start at two dollars or better per bushel, 
but the market has fallen to one dollar 
fifty and less. Early apples and plums have 
been almost a drug on the local market, 
but there are some signs of recovery now. 
Lack Of Rain Being Felt 

Only one or two fields of oats are still 
out. Threshing is proceeding rapidly and 
will soon be finished in this neighborhood. 
Yields continue to run about as reported 
The harvesting of toma- 
factory will be in full 

Sweet corn will have 
to be picked also. Both crops, especially 
the latter, are very good. There has been 
no rain during the week and the ground 


now slow at 


two weeks ago. 
toes for 
swing next week. 


canning 


is becoming dry. 
Farm bureau tours 
as quite prevalent just now, have, I be- 
lieve come to stay as an efficient means of 
teaching good practice, new or old, to 
progressive farmers who want to learn. 
We have had some alfalfa, poultry, farm 
management and fruit tours in this country 
just recently. The tour is not in itself 
a new thing, but rather a modern adaptation 


referred to last week 


made possible by good roads and the auto- 
mobile, of the old, old practice of looking 
over the neighbors fence and consciously 
or unconsciously copying what we see there 
The farm bureau has extended the fence. 
More Should Take Up Tours 

Many have been added to 
this good old custom. The county agent 
and the college specialist have organized 


refinements 


By M. C. BURRITT 


it as a teaching meth- 
od. They lay out the 
route carefully, they call attention to ime 
portant factors they point out details which 
the ordinary observer might miss entirely, 
and they encourage questions and discus- 
sion. Each stop has a purpose—a point 
to bring out or to emphasize—sometimes 
related to other stops and sometimes a 
different and unrelated factor. The auto- 
mobile and the roads too have enormously 
increased the range of observation and 
make possible the covering of a wide and 
new territory in a short time. Farmers 
appear to like the tour method of teach- 
ing and to have learned a lot fre. it. 

In spite of the fact that the latest method 
is to use a police whistle to keep the 
crowd together and attention focused on 
particular points or the professor's talk, 
the crowd scatters and likes to 
follow its own leads. In fact I think 
the average man on a tour goes as much to 
visit with other growers and to observe 
the crops and conditions as he does to see 
the demonstrations and hear the talks. On 
a frui* tour this week, several men drove 
twenty-five miles and back to see codlin 
moth control work well worth the trip, 
but spent most of the time when they gut 


“7 
easily 


there looking over the trees and crops in- 
dependently and commenting to each other 
on cultivation, pruning, etc. They did not 
even listen to the instructor’s explanation 
of the experiments. Both courtesy to the 
instructor and what the farmer could | 
ter learn about the orchard, would seem to 
justify a criticism of him as a learner on 
this point. Sometimes of course, such dis- 
traction from the main point is the fault 
of the teacher or the Vounty agent. 

Not as many farmers as might very 
profitably do so go on these tours. Espec- 
ially are those who might most profitably 
attend likely to remain away. 

There are always many useful things to 
learn on any good farm. The most com- 
mon excuse for not going is the work at 
home. Too busy. But too close attention 
to work and details may cause us to fail 
to see big mistakes or improvements. While 
we save pennies, we may miss ideas and 
stimuli which would make us dollars. These 
tours should be more generally used. 


The farmers in forty counties in New 
York State have been killing woodchucks 
wholesale, by using calcium cyanide under 
the direction of M. D. Pirnie of the State 
College and M. A. Stewart of the’ U. S. 
Biological Survey. 


r + 
The National Dairy Exposition will be 
held at Indianapolis, October 10 to 17. 


The new building for the show completed 
last year will accomodate 2400 cattle. 





Grocer—4re those eggs fresh, ma'am? 
cool enovgh to sell yet.—JuDcE. 








Here, George, just see if those eggs are 
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What About the Deserted Farms? 


Poor Land Is No Longer Needed---Why Worry? 


ECENTLY the autho., in a desire to 
get away from where traffic is so 
thick that one becomes merely a part 
of a procession, made a trip to Beaver 

Meadew, over Cole Hill, navigated “Mud- 
Lane” onto “Johnson Street” in the Town of 
Pharsalia (in which town the writer was born) 
and from Johnson Street, by degrees worked 
back to more thickly populated 


mains. At the foot of the little hill, not a 
vestige of the Daniel VanDeusen place, like- 
wise no trace of the dwellings in the open glade 
in the “Fritz” Swamp. By this time the com- 
plete ruins of the Joel Carpenter farm showec 
a little above a tangle of burdocks, elderberries 
and other weeds and shrubs. One would be 
willing to get off the road, already narrowed 


Thus continuing to where a view of the 
Andrew Hicks place catalogued that beyond 
doubt, it’s being in perfect harmony with the 
decadence of the rest of the neighborhood, it 
was fair to assuine that this was typical of 
the conditions the rest of the way on this road 
to South Otselic, and therefore useless to 
travel. 

Jo.nson Street was rever env 








country and home. For fear of 
being recognized when I go there 
again, I did aot dare say back 

into civilization. Forty years ago T 
I was familiar with all this section 
personally, and by neighborhood 
anecdotes and legends, felt posted 
on piaces by their old names for 
fifty years Sack of that. 

“Gone to seed” comes some- 
where near describing the terri- 
tory travelled. The beginning 
dilapidation of the home of Ezra 
Webb, as one goes out of Beaver 
Meadow, and the Webster place 
also, would partly prepare the 
traveller for what was to follow. 
Cole Hill exists in all it’s former 
glory, just as steep, rough and 
crooked as it ever was, unchanged 
by passing time. Devillo Rob- 


of deserted farms. 
now is over-production. 


last year. 


‘uin American agriculture. 


America. 


soon drift on to something easier. 


I Have Faith In Our Future Farmers 


HE story on this page about deserted farms discusses local names and 
places and brings the problem right down to your own community. 
Maybe I am wrong, but I refuse to get excited over the large number 
In my opinio::, the chief trouble with farming right 
I have before stated in these columns that if we 
were to use the methods of growing wheat that our forefathers had to use, 
it would have taken the entire population of this country, of 115,000,000 
plus 59,000,000 more, to grow the wheat that our American farmers grew 
Why then do we need any more farmers or any more farms? 
If we should increase the number of our farmers even 10 per cent, it would 
Much of the poor lands of our Eastern hills 
shoulc never have been farmed in the first place, and the only thing that 
they are good for now 1s to grow trees. 

The only danger from so many people leaving the country to go to the 
city is that the better ones may go aad that we may not be able to main- 
tain the class of people on cur farms that have made them the backbone of 
I do not think there is much danger from this because it takes 
mo-: brains, more training and more real charactez to make a succ--3; in 
modern farming than it ever did. Those of little ability and character will 
So that the men and women who stay 
.n the farm and r-ake it succeed will still on the average be the best of 
our American citizenry.—E. R. Eastman. 


boulevard, and has not improved. 
Neither was it as thickly settled -s 
the lower east side in New York, 
nor was the land anything like the 
truck gardens near Rome, N. Y., 
but it was inhabited tillable land, 
and here yet a few stragglers make 
a living and save the section from 
utter desolation. 

It is now proper to disclaim any 
intention of exaggerating the un- 
fortunate existing conditions, or giv 
ing them publicity without reason 
or having any desire to detract from 
their welfare in the least. The mo- 
tive behind this writing, was the 
question that occurred to me, and 
I know it has occurred to others, 
“What is going to become of this 
kind of country?” And the ques- 
tion is bigger, wider and of much 








bin’s (in my time Menzo Finch’s) 
is the jumping off place and last outpost of 
habitation. Journeying west, where was once 
a well travelled road, it gradually becomes a 
cow-path, and the cows should carry a com- 
pass. The Vanderveer house, even the location 
thereof cannot be seen; where Barney Van- 


Deusen farmed it and later Jonah Campbell. 


raised a large family is completely 
gone and yielding to the call of 
the wild. Next on the panorama 
came the George Henry Atkins 
place, already in the throes of 
passing. The house, neat and well 
built, probably would cost to re- 
build today over three thousand 
dollars, is yet in good condition 
but abandoned and will soon go 
the way of the VanDeusen— 
Jonaii Campbell place, next east. 
The two barns on ‘the Atkins 
place, equally as expensive to 
build as would be the house, are 
already past redemption. The 
land to the south, once well tilled 
and productive, is already farther 
back than pasture, and where 
once was the hop-yard, would be 
excellent pheasant cover, if there 
are any around there. 

Continuing westerly on _ this 
hill road four miles to South 
Otselic, a bustling inland hamlet 
came the John Hilliard place, un- 
inhabited for years and unredeem- 
able, once the home of a large 
family, now scattered, and a pro- 
ductive place. Tattered curtains 
flap through the windowless 
sashes against the weather beaten 
siding. No vestige of the barn re- 


to two swail-flanked mere ruts, but the turn 
to the north down where was raised Grace 
Brown, of tragic end, was less inviting. On 
this old farm now lives Hagop Topuzian, an 
Armenian, and :f his recollections of Mount 
Lebanon make him homesick, from his present 


home he can observe hiils enough to effect a cure. 


“The land once well gg 
tilled and productive is 
already farther back than 
Pasture, and .... would 
be excellent | pheasant 


cover 





wider extent than described above, 
in fact it is typical of much of the former pop- 
ulous, industrious and even prosperous back rural 
sections, and which in these motor days are even 
less far back. . 

The same situation may be found in some parts 
of most all the counties of the State. I picked 
this Cole Hill road because it afforded the most 
extensive continuity within my 
observation wherein I had personal 
knowledge of former better condi- 
tions, before the gradual decay, now 
at it’s zenith. 

For the reader to consider the 
problem, all he or she must do, is 
substitute other names and localities 
withir. their knowledge, and the 
stage is set. 

Fifty years ago this section was 
within sound of the car whistle on 
a railroad nearly that long ago 
abandoned. Every house held a 
fairly large family, who well 
worked the land, made a living, 
raised children who got education 
commensurate with the facilities 
therefor as was the common lot, and 
went out into the world for them- 
selves. Nearly every farm sent 
forth a father, or in other cases two 
or three sons to partake of the priva- 
tions of the campaigns around Port 
Hudson, The ed River, or Shen- 
andoah Valley, wherein was engaged 
the 114th, the Chenango Couniy 
Regiment. 

What is going to become of such 
land?? The cost of repairs already 
preciudes preserving these places as 
human habitations and serviceabie 

(Continued on page 174) 
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No Prize Fights At State Fair 
excellent 


HAT l 
Posi-Standard, asks a_ ver 


publication — th 

question, “Are prize fights a part of farm life?’ 

“Should Mr. Barnum, the pub- 
lisher, “the farming interests oppose the use 
of the fair grounds and particularly the colli- 
seum during State Fair week for any spectacle 
that is not incidental to agriculturs What 
is needed is more exhibits such as horse and 
cattle shows, or other fine exhibits, community 
ings, or other inspirational entertainments.” 


Syracuse 
pertinent 


, 


not,” says 


sing 
The answer to this question is so obvious that 
needs comment. If those wise 
founders of the State Fair, the early leaders 
of the State Agricultural Society, could know 


how far the State Fair has departed from those 


it hardly 


early standards set up by them, they would 
almost turn over in their graves. As we have 
said in the feature article in this issue, the 
State Fair should be a farm Fair, otherwise 


it has no justification for existence and for the 


use of publi 
] ] Lin 
(i course, 


he likes to see 


money 
whether 


everyv tarmer, no matter 


a prize fight or not, will agree 


vith the Post-Standard and Mr. Barnum that 
the State Fair or any county tair Is no place 
for a prige fight or any imilar entertainment 
AMERICAN AGrRICULTURIST pledg tself to work 
with the State Agricultural Societ with other 
farm organizations of the state, with publica 
tions like the Post-Standard and wii farmers 
themselve to make the State Fair ot greatest 
possible value to the farm 'ife of the State by 
helping to bring it back to the ideals of tts 
ea ‘ 


Forests For the Abandoned Farms 


N one of the teature pages ot thi 
is an extremely interesting and 


irticle on the old problem of tl 


issue there 
well written 
abandoned 


fart \s we have ated many times, we 
‘ t yet so excited as some people seem to, 
over the desertion of the country side. We 
. dl >not nec | these poor tan to supply 
our markets and if any more of them were 


worked farmers would be much worse off than 
the are at the pre ent 
There is just to the problem of 
, ‘ | fF an of de 


what to do with the thousands of acres 


time 


one answer 


serted and worthless hill lands of the East and 
that is to reforest them. While it may be 
something of a new idea to think of trees as a 
crop, they really are a crop and bid fair to be 
a very profitable one. We do not hesitate 
to predict that men who have the foresight and 
the courage to look ahead-and plan for a crop 
of trees twenty-five years from now, will suc- 
ceed well in the venture financially in addition 
to doing a very worthwhile thing for our 
country and for prosperity. 


Coal Strike On—How’s Your Woodpile? 


N September first, another big coal strike 
was started, involving 150,000 miners and 
We stated the facts which caused 
the strike as we understood them in a recent 
issue. 

The agreement between the miners and the 
mine operators expired on August 31, and al- 
though many meetings have been held between 
the leaders in recent weeks, no new agreement 
could be reached. The miners received a ten 
per cent increase two years ago. The govern- 
ment has announced a policy of “hands off,” 
believing at least so far, in letting the opera- 
tors and the miners fight it out. Unfortun- 
ately, however, whatever agreement is reached, 
the consumer will be pretty likely to suffer. 

Fortunately for farmers, they are not quite 
so dependent upon coal as city folks, although 
the growing scarcity of woods has greatly in- 
creased the consumption of coal in the country. 
It will be well for farm people this year in 
particular, to look over their wood lot and 
prepare to get most of their winter fuel from 
it. If this can be done as early as possible this 
fall, the wood will have a longer time to sea- 
son before it is to be burned. 


S28 mines. 


Meet Us At The Fair 


OME of our older readers will remember 
S the popular air which everybody was sing- 
ing at the time of the St. Louis world fair. It 
went something like this: 

“Meet me in St. Louie—Louie, 
Meet me at The Fair.” 

Well, this is just to say that we hope you 
will revive the spirit of this old song and meet 
the staff of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST at our 
Tent on the New York State fair grounds, 
sometime during the week of September 12 to 
19 

Last year we had an exhibit in a Tent locat- 
ed between the dairy and poultry buildings 
which attracted a large amount of attention. 
This exhibit was so successful and we met so 
many of our friends there, that we are repeat- 
ing it on the same location this year, but mak- 
ing the exhibit larger and better. The great 
Horseshoe Pitching tournament will be played 
on Monday and Tuesday near our Tent. 

Some time during the week there will be 
present at the tent Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Publisher of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST; E. R. 
Eastman, Editor; Mrs. Grace Huckett, House- 
hold Editor and E. C. Weatherby, Circulation 
Manager. During the entire week Mr. Birge 
Kinne, Advertising Manager and Irving W. 
Ingalls, Assistant Advertising Manager, will 
be on hand to meet their friends. If you wish 
to meet any of these representatives of AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, either on business or just 
for a visit, call at the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Tent and someone there will tell you just when 
the one you wish to see will be there. Any 
and all of us will certainly be glad to see you. 





Electricity Coming to the Farm 
N' ) one knows how much time, trouble and 


work are saved by good electrical service 
until one has had experience with it. One 
woman said she begrudged all of the years 
that she had washed and cared for kerosene 
lamps and lanterns and that she thought of 
it ey time that she went from her home, 


ery 


which was now electrically lighted, to some more 
unfortunate neighbor who was still using kero- 
sene. Of course, the lighting equipment is 
only a part of the labor-saving devices which 
electrical power brings to a farm. Unfortun- 
ately, up to the present time the cost of elec- 
tricity on the farm has been beyond the 
financial means of most folks, although there 
has been some excellent service rendered by 
the manufacturers of independent plants. 

During the past year many of the largest 
electric power companies working in coopera- 
tion with the State Colleges of Agriculture, 
have been making a real study of the problem 
of getting electricity to the country at a price 
within the farmers’ means. State wide com- 
mittees in many states have been formed, com- 
mittees on which the farmer point of view is 
well represented. These committees are mak- 
ing a careful study not only of the problem 
of brirging electric power to the country but, 
of the proper equipment to use it. Out of 
this activity we predict that the time is not 
far distant when the farm will be as nearly 
well served with this great modern con- 
venience as are the city homes. 


Potato Market Prospects 


F you have any potatoes to sell, don’t miss 

the report that we are giving of late crop 
conditions published on page 172. These re- 
ports have been secured from potato sections 
all over the East at much expense and should 
enable all potato growers to reach a decision 
on how they will market their crop this fall. 


Eastman’s Chestuuts 
HE American army has always been a rich 
source of good humor. Probably if one could 
have set down all of the wit and natural humor 
that has taken place among soldiers, much of it 
would be better than most of the stuff which is 
printed. 

Two old army jokes come to mind that make me 
smile every time I hear them. ‘The first one 
goes something like this: 

Battered and bunged up, displaying two black 
eyes and a torn shirt, a recruit came into his tent 
late at night. 

“What happened to you?’ asked the corporal 

“Nawthin. Just had a mixup with that sentry 
on No. 3.” 

“How'd that happen?” 

“Well, when he yelled ‘Halt, who’s there,’ 
and I said, ‘General Pershing,’ he ups and gives 
me a butt stroke to the shin, jabs my ribs until they 
creaked, blackens my eyes so I can hardly see 
and, what’s worse, tears that new shirt I just 
drew this morning.” 

“Well, why didn’t you tell him who you were?” 

“MY GOSH, MAN, IF HE DOES THAT 
TO PERSHING, WHAT IN THUNDER DO 
YOU THINK HE’D DO TO ME?” 


In the second story, the exasperated sergeant 
was trying to teach the new recruit something 
about his rifle. 

“De you know how to take a half sight?” 
snapped the sergeant. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you ever see a fine sight?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the recruit. 

“Well, what’s the finest sight you ever saw?” 

“A BOAT LOAD OF SERGEANTS BEING 
SUNK!” 

Lincoln Said— 

In this age, and in this country, public senti- 
ment is everything. With it, nothing can fail; 
against it, nothing can succeed. 

* * * 

I am not ashamed to confess that twenty-five 
years ago I was a hired laborer, mauling rails, at 
work on a flatboat—just what might happen to any 
poor man’s son. I want every man to have a 
chance. 
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Says VanWagenen Is Right on Road Taxes 


Farming in Wisconsin and Other Letters trom Readers 


N your issue of August 8, I have read with 

a great deal of interest, the artiéle by Jared 

Van Wagencn, “Roads and Taxes.” I do 

not claim to be a writer, but when a mau 
voices the weifare of the masses so ably and 
conclisively as Mr. Van Wagenen has in this 
article, we ought at least, to pat him on the 
back and say wl! done. 

The State roads are very fine and some 
through lines are necessary, but what we need 
most is, not roads for tourists and joy riders 
from all over the United States, who have 
time and money to spend in this way, but roads 
that can be built within our means, that will 
connect us with these highways which lead to 
business centers ~here it is necessary for the 
common people to go. 

Two years ago one of these state highways 
was built. past my place, within forty rods of 
my buildings. It was a compara- 


I live near Oyster Bay and keep some dairy 
cows and have heard the name of two of these 
defendents discussed for the past two or three 
years about buying and selling reactors. They 
have sold cows which have been shipped down 
here in our vicinity which I expect (I do not 
know) were reactors from the way they turned 
out. It is a burning shame that men can do 
those things knowingly and make money out 
of endangering the health of children as well 
as adults and when they get caught plead 
ignorance of the fact. 

I have read a good deal in the daily papers 
about this case and was wondering what the 
outcome of it would be. I think it is a shame 
that they were let off with fines. They can 
pay those very rapidly- out of their ill gotten 
gain. It is “Blood Money.” We have a lot of 
trouble with cattle from certain parts of the 


terials and trying to patch up the old rig for 
another sezson. I believe this is where the 
fruitgrower makes a serious mistake. A de- 
pendable outfit preferably a sprayer and a 
duster, are the best insurance policies that a 
grower can own and I think that the best is 
none toc good, especially when you put all 
your eggs in one basket so to speak. If the 
old rig breaks down in a critical time an. in- 
fection of scab will more than cost the price 
of a good outfit. 

I asked a neighbor why he ordered less ma- 
terial than usual this year and he said he did 
not want to invest too much until he was sure 
he was going to have a good crop. I wonder 
if it is not like a lot of growers who fail 
to realize that !ack of material and poor equip- 
ment will prevent the good crop that they are 
hoping for to materialize. 

There are plenty of insects as 
usual this year but taken in proper 





tively easy road to build, but it cost 
the tax payers not less than $35,000 
per mile. The common labor was 
done mostly by Spumards and Ital- 
ians whe were paid $.55 per hour. 
Those men were able to earn more 
per day, than the farmers along that 
line of road, who had fifteer. or 
twenty thousand dollars invested. 

We are unable to get help on the 
farms because we cannot pay the 
wages that we as taxpayers are pay- 
ing for building these roads. Some 
of the roads leading into this splen- 
did highway are impassable at cer- 
tain seasons of the year. Some very 
good roads have been built in this 
township recently by simply plow- 
ing out the road bed and filling 
about a foot of crushed stone, not 
necessarily crushed except for the 
top. These roads are rather rough 
for a while, but after the traffic 
wears them down, they are very 
good roads and can be built for one- 
tenth what our State Roads cost. 
Any reasonable load can be hauled 
over them and a reasonable speed 
can be made over them. 

Sut the question arises, How are 
we to stop this extravagance of the 
people’s money? Many o: the 
farmers ir New York are not able 
to pay their taxes aow, and if they 
continue to go up as they are now 
doing many more will not be able 
to pay in a few years. It seems to 
me, the only resource we have is for 
such able writers as Mr. Van Wag- 
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time they can be successfully com- 
batted. I have one block of over 














By Winsor McCay 


five hundred spy eighteen year old 
that has a fine showing of buds that 
were covered with green and rosy 
aphis which was sprayed one after- 
noon with a Boyce gun attached to 
a new bean outfit using 350 pounds 
pressure and five pints of nicotine 
to 250 gallons water. Alone this 
gave me 90 per cent control and in 
fact, this morning it was almost im- 
poss'ble to find any live ones left. 
On our four hundred acre orchard 
I have two Friend rigs running 
continually every day until way after 
blossom time for I feel that it pays 
to spend money on good equipment 
and material rather than in the fall 
on extra help to help sort out the 
scabby and wormy fruit. I deem it 
a pleasure to watch good fruit ma- 
ture while we always have to find 
an excuse for having the poor to 
pack. 

I find plenty of Woodchucks sit- 
ting around in our sod orchards 
waiting for an apple to get ripe but 
as we have a remedy now think we 
will be safer. I bought some of 
the Cyanogas and followed direc- 
tions but did not have the best of 
results but now found a plan that 
will work. We take a piece of 
cheese cloth about eight inches 
square, place a tablespoon of Cyano- 
gas Calcium. Cyanide on the cloth 
then wrap it up and tie a string 
around it. Make up a lot of these 
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enen to keey these things before the 
people until they see the need of put- 
ting only such men in office, from Governor 
down, as will pledge a reasonable economy in 
all branches of state, county or township im- 
prove.nents.—C, W. H., New York 


Cuttle Dealers Got Off Too Easily 


Editor's Note:—We agree with the writer of the fol- 
lowing letter that the Cortland cattle buyers recently 
convicted got off altogether too lightly. However, the 
ring icaders were sent to jail and they got th. limit of 
the law. The difficulty was that the existing law did not 
provide strong enough penalties. AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
urntst ts advocating that the coming session of the 
Legislature pass a law with real teeth in it, covering 
the crimes that these cattle dealers committed. 
| HAVE been reading in your paper about 
the great cow scandal in Cortland and think 
that a great miscarriage of justice has been 
perpetrated on the cow buying public. The 
mer: fining of those rascals is not enough. 
They should be sent to jail for a good, long 
time. They bought those cows, knowing that 
they were reactors and sold them again. Little 
did they care whose children they killed. 


country. When such rogues can get off with 
such light fines, it only encourages others to 
take the chance first like bootleggers. The in- 
vestigation will cost twenty times what their 
fines amount to and being let off so lightly 
they ne doubt will take another chance to 
make easy money at the cost of other people’s 
health. Can’t there be some way to stop 
it?”H. M. V. S., New York. 





Good Spraying Means Good Apples 


Editor's Note:—For many years, the Hitchings’ 


orchards at Syracuse have been famous among horticul- 
turists. The orchards have ulways been noted for heavy 
production of very high quality fruit by the sod method. 
Our readers will be interested in this letter from Mr. 
R. C. Hitchings, telling wh, good orchard equipment 
pays. 

NOTE that in visiting some of the orchards 

this year that the men who did not have 
clean fruit last year put a great deal of the 
blame on their old spraying rig but I find these 
same fellows cutting down their order for ma- 


pellets and put them in a glass jar 
with a cover on it to keep the gas from evapor- 
ating. When you go out with a shovel take 
a little water along and when you get ready to 
plug the hole take out a pellet sprinkle it with 
water then roll it deep down into the hole, 
being careful not to put fine dirt dowr to 
cover it as was the case in many times with 
the old method. The gas will start at once and 
it is sure death for the animal in the hole. 

R. C. HircuineGs 





How They Do It In Wisconsin 


66 OTHER sent us the copies of the 

Agriculturist that has your story “The 
Trouble Maker” in it. Jennie read it and en- 
joyed it very much. I didn’t get to it as 
Spring’s work and 4:15 A. M. do not allow 
much time for fiction. Yesterday I read your 
article in the Wisconsin Agriculturist on The 
Job of Selling Milk. There was just one thing 
that I didn’t approve of and that was your 


(Continued on page 179) 
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The 
McCORMICK- 
DEERING 
Is Supreme in 
the Spreader 
Field—for Very 
Good Reasons 











Study These § Features 


~ They Save Time, Lighten Draft, and 
Add Years to the Life of the Spreader! 


PATENTED Wide-Spread Spiral—An all-important feature, in 

which the metal is cut and shaped scientifically so as to forma 
continuous spiral that increases in diameter from the center to the ends. 
Spreads manure uniformly and over a wide area. No running over 
freshly spead manure on succeeding trips. 


PATENTED Auto-Steer Front Truck—A combination of the 

short-turning features of the auto-steer and the patented oscillat- 
ing construction of the front frame and axle. Perfect three-point sus- 
pension. No pole whipping or excess neck weight. 


PATENTED Double Ratchet Drive— An exclusive, patented 

operating mechanism regulates the distance traveled by the ratchet 
wheel, which in turn governs the speed of the apron and the volume 
of manure spread. 

PATENTED Spring Chain Tightener—Automatic in action. Takes 

up all slack, whether the chain is on or off large sprocket. 


PATENTED Drive Control—Raises or lowers chain from sprocket. 
In operation it either clears the links from all of the sprocket teeth 
at once or, when the chain is lowered, engages all of the links at once. 








Ask your local dealer to show you this 
efficient spreader, or write direct for com- 
plete information. 


INTERNATIONAL Harvester COMPANY 
606 S.MichiganAve. Of America Chicago, Ill. 


t e a! Uneor por ated) 


M-CoRMICK- DEERIN 
Manure Spreaders 




















Quick Results F rom 
MAGIC LIMESTONE 
Low Freight 
Rate 


“We have two acres of corn which 
were planted without the use of Lime- 
stone which is about two feet high and 
bout six acres planted with the use of 














Limestsone which stands six feet high. 
These two acreages each received the 
same fertilizer treatment (both barn and 
mmercial), however, it would appear 
he acres will hardly make good 
dder ‘while we are sure of a crop 
from th x acres.”"—F. E. Ault, New- 
f 7s 2 This lime was shipped from 
our factor n April 21st, showing the 
quick resul obtainable from MAGIC 
l r 
Your dealer has it Or if there's no 
70 P l we'll ship direct from fac- 
98 c Ogdensburg, New Jersey. 
Passes Carbonates ¢ today for sample and prices 
200-Mesh Ogdensburg Limestone Products Co. 
Screen Dept. 10 292 Madison Ave. New York 
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HOLDEN S) O} fats te (235 


Sour soil means poor crops. Experts agree fertiliser is useleas on sour soil—it must have lime. 
The “Holden” Spreader makes bigger crops. Guaranteed to handle lime in any form, fertilizer, 
phosphate, gypsum, = = or — | 
; - Cannot Clog. ry Spreader days Free. 

Soil Tested free The Holden Lime and Fertilizer Spreader will make your 

What about your soil?-your crops? soil healthy and productive. Spreads twice as far as any 

Are they big and sturdy as they other; 16'4 ft. Attaches to any wagon or truck. = 
should be? Find out today withour Noholesto bore. Spreads evenly 100 to 10,000 
free Litmus Test Papers—positive be. per acre Handle material only once, from 
sour soil test recommended by all car to field. Get literature and low prices now 
soil experts. Write for them now. and ask about 10 Day Free Trial. 
THE HOLDEN CO. Inc. OTE 
Dept 273 Peoria  Iilinois 
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“We 


hear reports 
that d 


there is ba 
blight in late pota- 
toes in New York 
State and Aroostook County, Maine. Can 
you give me any information if it is 
true ana how bad it ix? Do you think 
the next Government crop report will 
be up or down? Thank you.”—Herbert 
M. Reeve, Mattituck, Long Island. 


HIS letter from Mr. 
acteristic of a large number of in- 
quirics we have received of late concern- 
ing the potato situation, which is creat- 
ing greater anxicty than usual, especial- 
ly since the distressing experience grow- 
ers have had the last few years. 

In order to get reliable information for 
Mr. Reeve and our other subscribers, we 
sent a number of telegrams to growers 
and Farm Bureau men in various repre- 
sentative potato growing sections of 
New York and Maine. These sections 
include Franklin and Clinton Counties in 
northern New York; Steuben and Mon- 
roe Counties in Western New York; 
Onondaga, Oneida, Cortland, Chenango 
and Cayuga Counties in Central New 
York as well as Washington County in 
the north Hudson Valley. In addition 
to that we wired the College of Agricul- 
ture and the State Department of Farms 
anc Markets and other central agencies 
that may be in close touch with the sit- 
uation. Advices from Maine were not 
received in time to be included in this 
report. They will be included in later 


issues. 


Reeve is char- 


Prospects for Lighter Yield 


The New York State Department of 
Farms and Markets will release its of- 
ficial report on September 9 and nothing 
official can be obtained untii that date. 
However, Mr. Huey, one of the staff in 
the Department of Crop Estimates in- 
forms us unofficially, that if reports con- 
tinued to come in as they have been 
coming, it looks as though the crop will 
be lighter. This was confirmed in a 
communication from Mr. Huey which 
reads as follows: 


“New York potato forecast July. 37.184.- 


000 «bushels. August forecast 35,932,000 
bushels. Harvested last year, 46,620.000 
bushels. Crop now depends upon weather 


until harvest. Several reports of blight 
are coming in from commercial sections of 
state. If this increases further declines 
may be expected.’’—Huey. 


E. V. Hardenburg, of the New York 
State College of Agriculture is one of 
the best posted men on the potato situa- 
tion in the State. Mr. Hardenburg re- 
plied to our request for information rela- 
tive to the crop situation, as follows: 


“Stand and condition potato crop, north- 
ern New York, good. Stand through cen- 
tral and western counties generall poor 
due to dry, hot soil in early June. rowth 
has been siow until recently. Anticipate 
reduction in estimated yield due to light 
set and genera! occurrance of late blight 
in western New York. Growth good now 
but late rain almost certain to result in 
much rot.” 

We wired J. M. Hurley, manager of 
the New York State Certified Seed Po- 
tato Growers Association, as follows: 

“Send us whatever information you have 
about the potato situation up-State. Is 
late blight much in evidence. If so, how 
severe? Will yields run as high as antici- 
pated.”’ 


A similar telegram was sent to several 
county agricultural agents and growers 
throughout the State. Fortunately our 
wire reached Mr. Hurley at a very op- 
His reply is as follows: 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

“Just returned from tour of eastern and 
northern New York. Blight is general over 
State but not severe. To date hopper burn 
has done more damage than blight. It is 
very severe. | expect New York potato 
forecast will be reduced but crop will de- 
pend upon date of killing frosts and wheth- 
er rot follows this blight.” 


portune time. 


Franklin and Clinton Counties include 
the important potato producing section 
of the North Country. The following 
advices indicate that the crop around 
Malone is going to be lighter than antici- 
pated: 

Malone, N. Y. 





“Very little late blight In Franklin Coun- 


| Potato Market Prospects 


Yield May Be Lighter Than First Expected 
By FRED W. OHM 


Associate Editor, American 
Agriculturist 


ty. Yields estimated at 
fifty to sixty percent of 
last year. Some farmers 
estimate only half a 
; : crop. Hot dry weather 
cr ". hurting potatoes to great extent.” 


. Radway, County Agricultural 
Agent 
. * * 
“Potatoes are in very poor condition. 


Blight is appearing rapidly and the yields 
will be far under the promises August 
first."—H. M. Spencer, Secretary, Malone 
Potato Growers’ Association. 

7 * 7 


Plattsburg, N. Y 
“No blight here. Leaf hopper doing 
much damage. Yield will probably be about 
75 percent.’—Leonard E. Alien, County 
Agricultural Agent. 


Indications are that the crop in Cen- 
tral New York is not as satisfactory as 
first believed. This is reflected in the 
wire we received from Charles Huff, a 
prominent potato grower of Cayuga 
County. Mr. Huff wires as follows: 

“Potato conditions showing considerable 
blight. Probable yield will be cut consid-. 


erable by reason of blight and dry weather 
setting im at this critical time.”’ 


Apparently the potato situation in Onon- 
daga County is none too favorable as is 
indicated by a report we received from D. 
D. Ward, Manager of the Farm Bureau 
in that County. Mr. Ward writes: 

The potato crop generally does not look 
as well at this time of year as it has the 
past few years. Leaf hopper injury and 
tip-burning has been very severe and there 
has been quite a little late blight infection. 
The late blight has been very difficult to dis- 
tinguish from tip-burning, but cultures tak- 
en from plants have shown the disease to 
be prevalent. 

Yields will not run as high as was ex- 
pected earlier in the summer. The set at 
the beginning of the season was not as 
good as the average. This will have some 
bearing on the yield. Taking it all to- 
gether, | do not look for an average crop 
in this county. 


Other advices from central New Yorx 
read: 

Utica, N. Y. 

“Some potato blight in Oneida County. 
Potatoes in unsprayed fields about half 
dead. Hailstorm hit portion of potato sec- 
tion cutting crop one-half.”"—G. W. Bush, 
County Agricultural Agent. 

= * > 
Cortland, N. Y. 

“Many fields of potatoes dying recently. 
Generally conceded to be late blight. Tip 
burn also present. No reliable information 
on yield which will probably be reduced as 
growing period is considerably shortened.” 
—H. L. Vaughn, Farm Bureau Manager. 

* + * 
Norwich, N. Y. 

“Potato yields not as bad as anticipated. 
Too much rain for low lying lands. Blight 
checked by recent cool dry weather."’—K, 
D. Scott, County Agricultural Agent. 

Steuben County constitutes one of the 
largest potato producing sections in New 
York State, consequently growers are 
much concerned over the situation there. 
William Stempfle, county agricultural 
agent with headquarters at Bath, wires 
as follows: 

“Tip burn has reduced our crop mater- 
lally. Blight is in evidence throughout 
ceunty but has done small damage to date. 
Indications are for lighter crop than antici- 
pated.” 

Jay Smith, secretary of the Avoca Co- 
operative Association wires: 

“Estimate yield about 75 percent last 
year crop. Blight not causing any serious 
damage. Crops planted early and few 
farmers already starting to dig. Expect 
start shipping in about 10 days.’ 

Although Steuben County is consid- 
ered in western New York, neverthe- 
less we wired the Monroe County Farm 
Bureau to get some information from 
the potato producing section around 
Rochester. It is very evident that the 
acreage is much lower than last yeat 
and indications are that the yield will 
be considerably lower. This is substan- 
tiated by a wire from R. C. Goonds of 
the Monroe County Farm Bureau, which 
reads as follows: 

“Acreage considerably reduced in Monroe 
county. Blight can be found. Not very 
severe as yet. Yield not as good as tast 
year probably better than anticipated in 
July.” 

During the middle of July we wrote 
to W. C. Stokoe, manager of the Liv- 
ingston County Farm Bureau, with head- 
quarters at Mt. Morris. His reply -at 
that time stated that the potato crop 
was fair in the Genesee Valley but the 
hot dry weather that prevailed when 
most of the crop was planted caused con- 

(Continued on page 176) 
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The State Fair Should Be a 
Farm Fair 
(Continued from page 167) 


manufacturing interests of the State. In 
those days much of the manufacturing 
was done in the good old farm kitchen. 
From this appropriation and from the 
organization of the county societies 
started the local or county fairs. For 
nearly sixty years, or until 1900, the 
State Agricultural Society ran the New 
York State Fair and was the guiding 
spirit in the management and direction 
of the county fairs. In the early years 
the fair was moved around the State and 
held at different times in Albany, Roch- 
ester, Elmira, Utica, Syracuse, Buffalo, 
Saratoga, Watertown, New York City, 
Poughkeepsie and Auburn. 

It is interesting to note from the old 
records how the Society constantly en- 
couraged the exhibition of all the pro- 
ducts of the farms and the farming im- 
plements that were used in those times. 
At the first State Fair the farm machine 
exhibit consisted of threshing machines, 
straw cutters, fanning mills, plows, har- 
rows, cultivators, dril!s, cradles, scythes, 
pitchforks, and horse rakes. This year 
the Society is exhibiting some of these 
old tools at the fair. A visit to the 
State Fair today impresses one with the 
long way that we have come in the de- 
velopment of farm equipment and ma- 
chinery since the first State Fair in 1841. 
It also makes us wonder if the next 
hundred years wil! bring about an equal 
or greater number of iniprovements for 
doing the work of the farm. 

The famous State Fair plowing con- 
test is an example too of how the Agri- 
cultural Society believed in emphasizing 
at the Fair the work of the farm. This 
contest did much to add to the success 
of the State Fair held in 1843 at Roch- 
ester. The contest took place on the 
last day on a farm near the Eastern 
limits of the city, and among the thous- 
ands of spectators were Daniel Webster, 
Martin VanBuren and William A. Sew- 
ard. Eighteen plowmen entered the 
competition—the full number that the 
field would accommodate. One-quarter 
of an acre was allotted to each man and 
the time limit was an hour and ten 
minutes. The excellence of the work, as 
well as the time required, was to be the 
test for the award. There seems to have 
been some doubt as to who the winners 
really were. 

This third fair held in Rochester in 
late September, 1843, was the occasion 
of a great gathering of Western New 
York farmers. In those days transpor- 
tation was a difficult matter and one rea- 
son for moving the fair about the State 
and holding it in different cities was to 
give the people of each section a chance 
to attend. At the Rochester fair in ’43 
much was made of speechmaking. In 
my opinion, the State Fair would be im- 
proved if more opportunity was provided 
for now to listen to good speakers 
throughout the Fair week. 

In 1843 John P. Beekman, the Presi- 
dent of the State Agricultural Society, 
lamented the fact that New York sheep 
were disappearing. How strange are the 
events of history! Sheep kept on disap- 
pearing from New York, after Beek- 
man’s time, until the industry was of 
little or no account here. It all went 
because of the great pastures of the 
Plains. Now that the West has become 
settled and the big ranges are disappear- 
ing, sheep are coming back again to our 
Eastern hills. Beekman’s talk was fol- 
lowed by a speech by Ex-President Van 
Buren, who told about: his farm down 
in Kinderhook, Columbia County. But 
the great occasion at the Rochester fair 
was a speech by Daniel Webster, who 
was then at the height of his fame. He 
dwelt on the proper relation of Govern- 
ment to Agriculture. “One great object 
of Government,” said he, “is to see that 
the products of the farmer may be easily 
and speedily transported to the place of 
sale.” How well that same statement 
applies to the farmers’ marketing trou- 
bles today. And again he said, “The 





great markets of this continent lie close 
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What a treat was the rare barn dance, a 
generation ago! The fiddler scraped lively old 
tunes from a little old fiddle—shouted the 
dances—led the grand march. But these oc- 
casions came so seldom that many a boy and 
girl longed for the gaiety of the big cities. 


What radio set 


shall I buy? 


Radio receivers are like auto- 
Some are bought 


mobiles. . . 




































Gay times 
on the farm 


When famous orchestras play their liveliest 
dance music in the great hotels, the farmer 
tunes in—at home! When opera stars 
draw formal crowds to row on row of 








boxes, the farmer listens in—in his coms 


fortable shirtsleeves. 
music, plays—everything the city has to 
make life joyful comes right into the farm 
home now—with a Radiola. 


for ayear. But the finest grow 


old in family service. Some 
1925 sets will be merely last 
year’s models in 1926. But a 
Radiola will keep its clear, true 
tone—maintain its fine perfor- 
mance. In the Radiola Super- 
Heterodyne of 1925, the su- 
preme effort of the engineers 
has been—not merely toachieve 
Super-Heterodyne quality of 
reception—but to seal in that 
quality for years. The radio set 
to buy is the one that will 


continue to be a leader. 





L 


speaker. 


It is all clear-toned—treal! 
brings to the farmer not only the best in 
radio—but guality that is sealed in—to last. 


Laughter, song, 


The Radiola 


One of the most famous of Radiolas is the Radiola Supet- 
Heterodynethat needs no antenna or ground wires—no connec. 
tions of any kind. It has achieved distance records. It isknown 
for selectivity—for picking out the station you want, without 
interference. It maintains its leadership by its tone quality. 

Radiola Super-Heterodyne is here pictured in the ‘‘semi-port- 
able” model, with 6 Radiotrons UV-199 and Radiola Loud- 


Radio Corporation of America 


Chicago 


New York 


adiola 


San Francisco 
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before you Eastern farmers.” So do 
they today. 

At later fairs there appeared, under 
the auspices usually of the State Agri- 
cultural Society, such speakers as 
George Bancroft, the historian, John 
Quincy of Massachusetts, John A. Dix, 


John Tyler, Millard Fillmore, Henry 
Clay, Governor Hamilton Fish, Stephen 
A. Douglas, and that grand old cham- 
pion of American agricuiture, Horace 
Greeley. After the Civil War, the Fair 
was still attended and speeches often 
made by such men as Governor Reuben 


E. Fenton, Horatio Seymour, John A, 
King, and two famous Union Command- 
ers, General Joseph Hooker and General 
Daniel Butterfield. 
If space permitted it would be inter- 
esting to tell of the part that the Agri- 
(Continued on page 186) 
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ride of the 


Every finish correct ~as specified 
on the Farm Painting Guide 


ounty 


penn can be true of your buildings if you 
take advantage of the original beautiful 
Color Suggestions provided by Sherwin-Williams 
and consult the Farm Painting Guide. You will 
find these at Paint Headquarters, the up-to-date 
store in your community. 


Write for beautiful and useful painting book, 
full of valuable information. 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., /argest paint and 
varnish makers in the world, 408 Canal Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


HERWIN- & WILLIAMS 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
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Are Baldwins Worth While? 


An Argument About Apple Varieties 


OTHING [ have read for a long time 
has surprised me so much as the 
reference by Prof. Burritt in his recent 
notes, to the fact that he had work+J over 
a nvmber of other varieties of apples to 
3aldwin and Greening. The strange part 
is that one so progressive as he is, should 
not realize that long before ever these 
topworked trees can recover their balance 
and return to normal bearing, the Bald- 
win will be a back number. Earlier in 
the winter I read an article in the A. A. 
by one who is an authority on the sub- 
ject, I presume, recommending Baidwia 
among other varieties for commercial platt- 
ing in New York State and similar sections, 
if I remember correctly. It is not so many 
years ago when the subject of the best 
commercial varieties for New York State, 
came up for discussion at the gatherings 
of fruit growers at the old Convention 
Hall at Rochester, there would be earnest 
and eloquent pleading for the pl:nting of 
Baldwin and Baldwin only. In view cf 
these facts, anyone who says anything to 
the contrary may be courting ridicule but 
it does not altef the truth, that the Bald- 
win is even now a back number, and 
about 95 per cent of all the other old stand- 
ard varieties of apples are in the same 
boat. Ignore this fact who will while 
he may, but it cannot be for long. 


The Influence of McIntosh 


Few people have any idea of the wonder- 
ful, and indeed serious changes that are 
taking place in the apple situation in this 
country, affecting not only the apple grow- 
ers of New York State, but eventually, 
everywhere from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The greatest trouble maker for 
apple growers, not even excepting the San 
Jose scale, that has been introduced into 
thi. country within-the past century, is the 
McIntosh apple. It’s influence on the mar- 
ket is altogether out of proportion to the 
comparatively small amount of 
iety yet offered for sale. 


this var- 
Once let it get 
its hold on the consumer in any market, 
and it not only injures the sale of other 
varieties while it is to be had, but long 
aiter the last one is sold, it’s influence is 
still felt in the lessened interest in other 
apples; always excepting, of course the 
cheap cookers Little comfort can be 
taken by anyone ir the fact that McIntosh 
is a variety not adapted to a wide range 
of soils and conditions, and _ requiring 
special care in growing and handling, hav- 
ing its full share of defects as well. It 
i not a question whether one can or can- 
noi grow McIntosh to advantage. The real 
point is that the time is rapidly coming 
when one must grow something as good 
or better than McIntosh, quit the business, 
or take a low price for his product. 

The happy-go-lucky plan of fruit grow- 
ers in spending 365 days-5 hrs., raising the 
crop and less than the other 48 minutes 
and 48 seconds in looking after the sell- 
ing end, turning it over to the dealer or 
cooperator; knowing nothing and caring 
less about the ever increasing troubles the 
other fellow is up agains’ in selling their 
apples, is one wiich must perhaps, by 
force of necessity be followed by the great 
majority, but they are losing the key to 
the situation, ignoring the existence of the 
coming very serious changes, the extent of 
which no one can foresee as yet. 

— Observer. 
+ * * 


Mr. Burritt’s Reply 
BSERVER’S my top 
working of what were in my case 

two undesirable odd varicties to Baldwin 
and Greening is interesting because it re- 
flects a common point of view if not al- 
ways a practical and profitable one. In the 
first place the varieties I top worked were 
scattered trees which had been used to fill 
in or which did not come true to name : 1d 
which were a nuisance to pick and I 
wanted to make the blocks of Baldwin and 
Greening solid 


comment on 


It was, I think, at the Horticultural So» 
ciety meeting in the winter of 1924 after 
a thorough discussion of varieties both 
new and old by Prof. Hedrick and Ralph 
Rees and many expressions of opinion by 
experienced growers that a vote was taken. 
It was overwhelmingly the concensus of 
opinion that the three best varieties for 
commercial planting at the present time 
were Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening and 
Northern Spy, with the possible addition 
of McIntosh, although this variety is gen- 
erally better known in the Hudson and 
Champlain Valleys. 


Not a Back Number 


I must disagree with Observer that Bald 
win “ is even now a back number” as a 
commercial variety. For four years Bald- 
wins have averaged to bring the high price 
of all apples sold in any large quantity by 
the packing associations with the single 
exception of Greening. Small quantities 
of some varieties such as McIntosh, Stark 
and Rome Beauty have done better in some 
years. While some varieties surpass it in 
quality, its quality is fairly good and it 
is more or less of a standard in the market. 

Most growers of apples are well aware 
of changes taking place in apple grow- 
ing and marketing. I doubt if growers of 
the standard and well accepted sorts are 
as much disturbed by them as Observer 
appears to be—M. C. Burritt. 


What About Deserted Farms? 


(Continued from page 169) 


barns, let alone rebuilding houses and 
barns unless the white crow appears in 
the shape of some cheap but sturdy build- 
ing material, accompanied by a cut of 
two thirds of the existing carpenter’s and 
artisan’s wages, the same being isochron- 
ous with at least a halving of help wages 
and a doubling of prices for farm pro- 
ducts. 

Otherwise, these sections must go back 
to the They are more desolate 
now than seventy years ago when the 
country was almost new. I have shot 
woodcock in good cover, where I know 
that seventy-five years ago, in the morn- 
ing five men went out and swung in 
behind each other witl a hand-scythe to 
go around a chunk of haying. 

Against my hope, I believe that these 
typified rural sections are hopeless of 
reclamation as inhabited tilled farm lands. 
The World War boom period landed a 
few strangers into them, but generally 
they have already gone. Analyzed, that 
episode was a gamble. Then potatoes 
were practically three dollars a bushel, 
cabbage forty dollars a ton, and upwards, 
etc., etc. The eastern farmer sold his 
farm for a price twice what he would 
have asked his neighbor. The selling 
farmer was betting the war would erd, 
the buyer wagering that it would continue. 
It is my belief that had the war continued 
two years more the wail that went up 
from those that bought at an inflated 
figure, would have been a faint moan com- 
pared to the yell that would have went up 
from those that thought they had sold 
too cheap, but finally, the reaction was 
bound to come. 

I have not answered the question in my 
own mind. Against my hope, I am in- 
clined to believe that these lands will be 
tributary to the better located farms, which 
produce three fold what they did, per acre, 
at the heyday time of both localities. Will 
these abandoned farms become merely 
pastures and woodlots, thus freeing from 
the higher grade better located lands, soils 
driven by necessity to pastures, that could 
be better utilized, ii these hill farms solved 
the cheap pasturage problem for stock 
not in milk. 

I will read with much greater pleasure 
than I review my own effort, the opinion 
of diversified localities, on the questions 
presented.—A. L. Duane. 
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Raising Calves on Meal 


A Substitute for Whole or Skim Milk 


HERE whole By . 
milk is sold 
from the farm the 


problem of raising thrifty calves is greater 
than where they have a good supply of 
skim milk. But they can be raised if suf- 
ficient care is taken. Regularity, cleanliness, 
and uniform temperature is just as im- 
portant as when skim milk is used, in 
fact cleanliness is more important. The 
first bacteria that work on milk are those 
which cause it to sour. They are not 
especially dangerous to the calf but the 
bacteria that work on calf meals are much 
more likely to produce poisons that harm 
the calf. 

The man who raises calves without skim 
milk also has the problem of finding a feed 
that will be the best substitute for the milk. 
His choice is rather limited. There is the 
possibility of using skim milk powder, semi- 
solid buttermilk or calf meal mixture, 
either ready mixed or mixed at home. 

Powdered skim milk is a_ by-product 
which is available on the market in limited 
amounts. Many dairymen have used it 
for raising calves with good success ex- 
cept that the cost is rather high. One 
pound of powder and nine pounds of water 
will make ten pounds of a mixture that 
will contain as much nutriment as 10 Ibs. 








REMEMBER, it’s but a short dis- 
tance from your cow’s udder 
to the cream pitcher—the but- 
ter plate—the nursing bottle. 

Keep her surroundings 
healthful, free from disease 
germs, and clean smelling, 
with Dr. Hess Dip and Dis- 
infectant. 

Provide a wallow for your 
hogs. To each 25 gallons of 
water, add about one quart 
of Dr. Hess Dip. Your hogs 
will do the rest. Good night 
lice and disease germs! 

Use the sprinkling can—in 
the poultry-house for lice and 
mites, wherever there is filth 
or a foul odor. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 


DR.HESS DIP 
and DISINFECTANT 











20-30-40 qt. 
sizes 
We sell only 
makes of high 
pjuality—yet our 
prices are rea- 
sonable. 








4 6. Progressive 
HA dairymen have 

bought supplies 
‘3 from us since 


a 
J. S. BIESECKER 


Creamery, Dairy and Dairy Bara 
Equipment 
59 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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of skim milk. If the 
milk powder costs 
ten cents a pound, it 
will be.as costly as skim milk at $1.00 a 
hundred pounds, which is expensive. If it 
can be purchased for seven cents a pound 
or less it may be advisable to use it. 

The best way to feed it is to mix enough 
for each calf with a small amount of water 
and allow it to stand for some cime before 
adding the full amount of water. When 
mixed in this way it will not settle so 
quickly. Some dairymen feel that the 
powdering of the milk may destroy some 
of the vitamins that help to make milk so 
valuable, and so they follow the practice 
of adding about one pound of whole milk 
at each feeding. 

I know of one iry where some fine 
calves were grown on semi-solid butter- 
milk. This product differs from the 
powder in two ways. It contains a con- 
siderable amount of water, so that it has 
about the consistency of putty, and it 
sour. It is sold in barrels and can be 
kept for some time, even in summer, by 
covering with water. The cost of feed- 
ing is again rather high, but the labor re- 
quired is small. Enough of the product 
for a calf, is weighed into a pail and the 
addition of the proper amount of water 
will soon dissolve it. At least twice .; 
much will need to be used as when dried 
skim milk is fed. 

The Cornell Station 
with a number of calf meal mixtures fed 
as a gruel in the place of milk. The re- 
sults have been good, and with proper 
care, the evidence shows that calves can 
be grown practically as well as with skim 
milk. There are a number of calf meal 
mixtures on the i -.arket, and good calves 
can be grown with them. 

A good calf meal should contain twenty 
to twenty-five per cent of protcin, should 
contain no ingredient that is known to be 
unsuitable for calves, should contain some 
compound of lime and phosphorus, and 
should be so finely ground as to pass 
through a twenty mesh scive. A calf meal 
that is as satisfactory as those that are 
ready mixed can be mixed at home, but 
one difficulty is in @btaining all the in- 
gredients at the local feed store. 

The Cornell Station recommends the fol- 
lowing mixture which is fairly simple. 

250 ibs. red dog flour 100 Ibs. blood flour 
250 Ibs. corn meal 20 Ibs. steamed bone 
250 Ibs. barley meal 

150 Ibs. oil meal 10 Ibs. salt 

The time when trouble is likely to de- 
velop is during the change from waole 
milk to calf meal. The change should 
be made gradually, beginning when the 
calf is four weeks old. If there is any 
tendency to scour, a feeding may be omit- 
ted or the calf may Le given milk for a few 
feedings. The change should be made by 
replacing one fifth of the milk with gruel, 
and every four or five days replacing an- 
other fifth. The calf must be gradually 
accustomed to the new feed, which is so 
different from milk, even though we at- 
tempt to mix a gruel with as nearly the 
same composition as possible. 

In preparing the meal for feeding one 
part of meal is mixed with five parts by 
weight, of water at about 100 degrees F. 
As soon as the calf is thoroughly ac- 
customed to the new feed the amount may 
be increased slowly, reaching about fifteen 
pounds of gruel when the calf is four 
months old: The gruel can be fed to ad- 
vantage until the calf is six months old, 
although it may be discontinued at the 
age of four months. 

The use of the best possible roughage 
is just as important as when the calf gets 
milk. There scems to be a difference of 
opinion among dairymen as to the proper 
age to begin feeding silage. Some give 
it to the calf relatively young believing 
that plenty of roughage develops the capac- 
ity of the digestive system. While the 
calf gets skim milk, silage is of doubtful 
benefit, because milk in itself is a suc- 
culent food. When milk or gruel is omit- 


COSLINE 


has experimented 





(Continued from page 180) 
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MADELINE OF HILLSIDE 


butterfat in 365 days. 
class for 1924. 
Feed and 120 pounds of Corn 
grain ration. 


Raleigh’s Torono’s Lady—owned by the Sherman Nursery 
of lowa—produced 18,075 pounds milk and 982.26 pounds butter- 


fat as a senior four- year-old. 
producer in her class. 


ration contained 100 pounds 
total grain fed. 


Atlanta’s Noble Helen—owned by Salmon P. Hall of Ohio 
—produced 13,555 pounds milk and 799.44 pounds butterfat. 
She is the highest producer in the three-year-old class. Her 
ration was a commercial mixed feed containing Corn Gluten Feed. 


Owl-Interest Tulip—owned by F. A. Kennedy of Vermont— 
produced 16,613 pounds milk and 894.39 pounds fat and make 
this record with calf. She is the butterfat champion of Vermont 
and junior four-ycar-old champion of New England. She was 
fed a standard ration containing Corn Gluten Feed. 

Whether you are feeding dairy cows, beef cattle, hogs oe e gous 

tin 


make more money with Corn Gluten Feed in the ration. 
tains many new facts and several tested rations. Mail - h— fora freecopy. 


If you mix your own ration at least 25% of it should be Corn Gluten Feed. 
If you feed any of the many good commercial feeds be sure to select one that 


contains Corn Gluten Feed. 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Feed Res..rch Department 
Haugh G. Van Pelt, Director 


208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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RALEIGH'S TORONO'S LADY 


Corn Gluten Feed Makes Champions 


Again the Corn Gluten Feed ration has set 
the pace in milk production. The five highest 
producing Jerseys in 1924 have established 
new records for this breed. 

The complete story of these cows and the way they 
were fed was published in Hoard’s Dairyman of June 
5th. A summary of this report is as follows: 


Madeline of Hillside—owned by J. T. Carpenter of Massa- 
chusetts—produced 20,624 pounds milk and 1,044.05 pounds 
This is the record in the mature 
Her ration contained 160 pounds Corn 





She was fed a ration containing 100 
pounds Corn Gluten Feed and 100 pounds Corn Oil Cake Meal 
—26% of the total grain ration. 

Raleigh’s Torono’s Meme—also owned by the Sherman 
Nursery—produced 16,085 pounds milk and go2.15 pounds butter- 
fat. She is the world’s champion junior two-year-old Jersey. Her 
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Prices Reduced On 
Philadelphia 


SILOS 


Shipment in 24 hours. Save your 
corn crop for cheap feed next winter. 
The old reliable silo for past 25 years, 
guaranteed quality construction and 
service. Write now. 


| E. F. SCHLICHTER CO. 


10 S. 18th St. Phila. Pa. 














$10 DOWN BUYS 
HOLSTEIN BULL 


A Double Descendent of The Century Sire, Duteh- 
land Colantha Sir Inka. His sire is a grandson ef 
“Old mutch” and his dam is a ‘Dutch’ daughter 
with a record of over 22 Ibs, butter as a 2 year 
old. 

Dairymen's League Certificates accepted 
in partial oes nt at full face value. 

Write for Particulars 


FISHKILL FARMS 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., Owner 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, WN. Y. 























LOS 





Best for 23 Years—Best Now. Highest 
Grade of Material and Workmanship. Made 
from Centuries Old Genuine Yellow Douglas 
Fir, The Only Silo on which you can get 
those famous 


INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC-TAKE-UP-HOOPS 
Provide Now for Winter Insurance against the loss of the Hay Crop. 
INTERNATIONAL SILO CO., Department 16, Meadville, Pa. 
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MILK PRICES 
"THE Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
(4 Association announces the following 
prices that dealers will pay the League dure 
ing the first part of September for milk 
testing 3% in the basic zone of 20: to 210 
miles of New York City, /¢ is 
of course that the prices mentioned below 
not received by the furmer but go into 


understood 


are 


the pool. They are prices dealers pay the 
League. 
Class 1 Fluid Milk ......... «+. -$2.80 
Class 2A Fluid Cream ....-.-+e0-. 1.80 
Chess 2 BOO CHORE écccccdevsss 2.05 
Class 2C Soft Cheese schedakeel 2.00 
Class 3A Evaporated whole milk 
Cond whol milk eeeee 2.00 
Class 3B Whole Milk powder ..*2.00 
Class 3C Hard cheese other than 
PRICE 6 ccacesccacsas Oe 


Class 4 prices will be based on butter 
and American cheese quotations on the 


New York market. 

The corresponding price of class one, a 
year ago was $2.64 

Shcfheld Producers 

The Sheffi ld Farms Producers an- 
mounces the llowing prices for 3% 
milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 
See: E xcscwstce (aveenecnens ..+-$2.80 
Chase 2 ccceceevecasceccscevceese Be 
Class FS ccccccccccccccccccccccecce 1.85 


ed by butter 
New York 


and cheese quotations on the 


qmarket. 
should be understood 
prices in each class are not the final prices 


the above 


that 


the farmer receives. The final price re- 
ceived from the dealer is the result o 
the weighted average ot th« Ss: prices. 


the one to 
ue pool price. 


rT ’ mag 
This average weieltea price ts 


be compared with -he Leug 
Non Poo! Cooperative 

The Non-Poohng Dairymen’s Coop- 
erative annownces the tollowing prices 
for 3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 
Class 1 ... 
Class 2 
3A 
3B 
should 


s in eacl cla al 


Class 
Class 
It 
price 
the 
ceived 
the 


This averag ghted pr.ce 


the 
rot the fina’ prices 
The 

' 


1 the 


above 


final orice re- 


of 


farmer ree 


fr esult 


m ti 
cias 


prices. 
to 


. y t ] 
iV re at 


weighted 


is the one 











| Preferred for Grade ‘‘A’’ 
and Certified Milk i] 


Dairy 1 wi I Grade “A 


| 
ke t 
for f ir w catal w) 
| 
| 


THE 
MILKING 
Dept 
Waukesha, 


UNIVERSAL 
MACHINE CO. 

A 

Syracuse, 





Wis., N. ¥ 












natural milker | 
Milks like the Calf 





| late 


Reviewing the Latest Eastern 


be comparea with ic League pool price. 


Interstate Producers 


Th¢ Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 
the price is $2.29. 


BUTTER GOES STILL HIGHER 


CREAMERY A Year 
SALTED Sept. 1 Aug. 25 Ago 
Higher 
than extra ..46 -46', 44 44% 3834-39'%4 
Extra (92 sc) -45% 43'2- 38 -38'4 
84-91 score ..41//2-45 4012-43 34 -37/2 
Lower G'd’s 40 -41 39 «-40 33 -33'2 
As we anticipated in our report last 
week, the butter market advanced but 


the gain in prices has been much greater 
than was generally expected. There are 
several why the market has 
developed this additional strength. In 
the first there have been sharp 
advances in the west. Reports continue 
to come in favorable conditions 
for butter productiot. over a considerable 
portion of the western butter producing 
the make is 
acute 


reasons 
place 


ot less 


The shrinkage i 
coming faster and much 
than the market has anticipated and con- 
sequently _ there butter coming 
this way from the regular sources. Pro- 
duction is falling off primarily due to 
dry pastures in many as a 
result of the extreme heat. 

On top of these conditions on the pro- 
ducing end, heavier buying on 
the part of jobbers and retailers, who 
their immedi- 


terr itory 
nrore 


is 


less 


is 


sections 


comes 


than 


are taking on mort 
ate necds, anticipating the return of 
summer vacationists to the city during 
the next week. Labor Day usually 
marks the end of the vacation season 
and with this heavy influx there is almost 
sure to be a greater demand. Even at 
that the immediate demand is excellent. 
As yet operators have not worked into 
their stocks in the cold storage ware- 


houses, although at current prices stored 
butter would show a profit. However, 
there some movement in short held 
At the moment there is nothing 
wind that would indicate a break 


is 
goods. 
in the 
in prices although suck a thing is not 
of the range of possibility. How- 
ever, with no changes in the producing 
territory, we sec no excuse for a change 
situation. It is most interesting 
existing prices with those 


out 


in the 
to 


of a year ago, present prices being from 


compare 


7 to 8 cents higher. 


CHEESE SLIGHTLY EASIER 


STATE A Year 
FLATS Sept 1 Aug. 25 Ago 

Fresh fancy 23'2-25 24 -25 +212 
Fresh av g's 22! 2- 23 
Held fancy 
Held aver. 


20 
19 








the 
so 


tone in 


been 


a slightly easier 
has 
have been 


Chers Is 


market. lrading 


checse 


light that som in- 
clined to reduce prices in order to stimu- 

business. There has been accumu- 
lation of fresh state flats in New York 
City and it is quite natural that some 
be taken to relieve the sit- 
August 29th, northern New 
ets declined a full cent. How- 
ever, had little effect the New 
York City market as far as trading was 
have not been 
at all favorable W iscon- 
in market being extremely weak. How- 
ever, of late there has been a turn and 
situation seems to be a little steadier. 


receivers 


will 
On 


action 
uation 
York marl 
thi on 
Conditions 
in the west, the 


concerne d. 


the 
NEARBY EGGS VERY SCARCE 


NEARBY A Year 
WHITES Aug. 25 Ago 
Selected Extras 52-54 53-56 
Av’ge extras .. 49-51 
Extra firsts 43-47 
PUPSES a cccccccccoces 40-41 
Gathered 35-46 
Pullets 29-41 
BROWNS 
Fancy 


Sept. 1 

60-62 
. 58-60 
. .49-55 
45-48 
40-54 
29-44 


42-49 40-47 44.48 


Prices of nearby white eggs have ad- 
vanced sharply during the past week, 
on the average being 8c a dozen higher 


than they were at the time of our last 
report The extreme scarcity has been 





developing several days and on Septem- 
ber 1 there were a great many unfilled 
orders, the supply being inadequate to 
meet the demand. As a result jobbers 
continually bid the market up. 

At first the dema J was more appar- 
ent in the fancier How- 
ever, the situation Degan to react on the 
entire market in general until the point 
was reached where practically every 
grade showed a marked advance with 
the exception of pullet eggs which have 
remaine? about the saine. This is a 
rather remarkable development in the 
market. With heavy storage holdings 
sharp advances have not been looked 
for. However, the receipts of nearby 
fresh eggs have been so extremely light 
that the trade that demands. strictly 
fresh eggs could not find enough stock 
to meet the requirements and conse- 
quently prices have been bid higher. 


LIVE POULTRY WEAKER 


classifications. 


FOWLS A Year 
Sept. 1 Aug. 25 Ago 

GOSS coccccccccace 28-30 29-31 23-26 

 earre 21-26 22-26 21-24 

CHICKENS 

lea 25-27 26-29 -28 

Leghorns .......ee0. 25-27 25-28 -26 


The live poultry market is not quite 
as good as it was a week ago. Receipts 
have been fairly liberal from the west 
and these have been working against the 
better express market. At the moment 
express fowls are selling on thé basis of 
freight quotations and it is with diffi- 
culty that the prices are selling at identi- 
cal quotations although if some Ply- 
mouth Rocks were to come in they 
would undoubtedly bring a 2c premium. 
The market on all live poultry is so 
well supplied that stock is selling on 


quality once more. 
Coming Jewish Holidays 
During the next two months thcre 
will be several Jewish holidays when 


nearby farmers will find it to their ad- 
vantage to dispose of live poultry. It 
must be understood that these holidays 
do not offer an opportunity to unload in- 
ferior stock. On these special occasions 
the holiday spirit prevails and top prices 
are paid for fancy birds but undergrades 
are not wanted. 

September 19-20 is the Jewish New 
Year when fat fowls, turkeys and ducks 
will be most in demand. The best mar- 
ket days for this holiday will be Sept- 
ember 14, 15 and 16, preferably Septem- 
ber 15. Shipments should be so timed 
that they will arrive on the New York 
market on that day. 

September 28 is the Day of Atone- 
ment when all prime poultry is wanted, 
especially chickens and roosters. The 
best market day for this holiday will be 
the 24th and the 25th. 


October 3-4 is the “east of Tabernec- 
les. Fat fowls, ducks and geese are 
most in demand at that time and the 


best market days will be September 3U 
and October 1. 

October 10-11 is the Feast of Law and 
all kinds of prime quality live pouliry 
in demand. The best market day 
for this holiday is October 7 and 8. 
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GRAINS AND FEEDS 
FUTURES A Year 
Sept. 1 Aug. 25 Ago 
(At Chicago) 

a al ea 1.55 1.587% 1.23 
PD ccoccccccens 9334 98%, 1.17% 
Te kccosceseées 38! 8 3833 A732 ] 

CASH GRAINS 

(At New York) 
Wheat, No. 2 Red 1.68 1.73 1.41 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. .1.12%4 1.1734 1.39 
Oats, No. 2...... .4742 49 59 

FEEDS Aug. 29 Aug. 22 

(4t Buffalo) 
i, ME Sceenseeve 32.00 34.00 41.00 
Sp’a Bran .......00. 28.50 29.00 29.50 
See GOD cnnccoccees 32.00 32.00 31.00 
Stand'd Mids ...... 31.50 31.50 31.00 
Soft W. Mids ...... 37.00 37.00 35.00 
Flour Mids ......... 36.50 36.50 35.50 
Red Dog ............44.50 44.50 41.00 
Wh. Hominy ...... 37.50 39.00 46.50 
Yel. Hominy ....... 37.00 38.00 46.50 
Corn Meal .......... 43.00 46.00 49.00 
Giuten Feed ....... 43.25 43.25 44.25 
Gluten Meal ........ 49.25 51.25 56.25 
36% C. S. Meal ....39.00 40.00 _—_ 
41% C. S. Meal ....43.00 43.25 ae 
43% C. S. Meal ....45.00 45.00 _—_ 
34% G. P. Linseed 

Oil Meal .........48.00 49.00 48.00 





The above feed quotations are 
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Markets 


weekly report of the New York State Departme ng 
of Farms and Markets. 


FANCY HAY SCARCE 


There is very little or no No 1 timothy 
hay in the market. In general the whole 
hay market is steady on top grades, 
Undergrades are dragging. Receipis 
have been moderate but little fancy hay 
is to be found in the incoming cars. In 
some instances there is an overabund- 
ance of well graded hay in small bales 
and so are suffering a penalty of as 
much as $3 a ton in some cases. There 
is no question if a few real choice hay 
had arrived on the market on September 
1, it would have brought $29 or possibly 
$30. Fancy second cutting alfalfa has 
been worth anywhere from $29 to $31. 





Potato Market Prospects 


(Continucd from page 172) 
siderable loss resulting in unevén stands, 
Situation Bad in Washington County 


The situation in the northern Hudson 
Valley is not so good. As is indicated 
by the following telegram from C. M. 
Slack, County Agricultural Agent of 
Washington County: 

“Potato situation bad. Fields on lowland 
drowned out earlier in season. Muckland 
crop quarter of average. Upland fair but 
late blight much in evidence. Main cause 
for low crop excessive wet weather earlier, 
Yields will not run as high as anticipated, 
Estimate total yield county less than half 
last year.” 


What Conclusions Shall We Draw 

Now that the facts have been given, 
what are we going to draw as a con- 
clusion in reply to Mr. Reeve’s inquiry. 
One man’s judgment is as good as an- 


other’s. We can only take these reports 
and draw general conclusions. Indica- 
tions are that the September reports 


will run as light or possibly lighter than 
those of August. Our next issue will 
carry additional information about the 
potato situation, but we will not know 
what to expect definitely until we are 
farther into the harvesting period. 

Digging has only begun in some sec- 
tions and is by no means general with 
the exception of some parts of Long Is- 
land. One thing is very apparent, at 
least in our humble opinion and that is 
that the prospects are for a strong potato 
market this winter. Reports from other 
producing areas throughout the country 
indicate that the crop is none too heavy 
and therefore competition from those 
sections will not be felt quite as keenly. 

On August 31, Long Islands were sell- 
ing anywhere from $3.75 to $4 per 150- 
pound sack delivered. In the issue of 
AMERICAN AGricuLturist of September 
13, 1924, which issue reported conditions 
at the corresponding period a year ago, 
we reported that Long Islands were 
selling around $2 per 150-pound sack, 
just about half what they are bringing at 
the present time. 

Many growers will hold potatoes this 
year. They will want to know when to 
sell. That is something no man can pre- 
dict. Every man knows his own busi- 
ness best. A great deal depends on how 
badly he needs cash and whether his 
financial status warrants speculating 
with the market. What we are trying 
to do is to gather facts on which a man 
can base his judgment. 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 
FOR 


CASH cts BAGS 


Tern your old bags inte money. We bay them In 
any quantity, sound or torn, at liberal prices and 
PAY THE FREIGHT. Deal direct and save mid- 
dieman’s profit. Write for prices. Reference— 
Peoples Bank. 

HROQUOIS BAG CO., 
652 Clinton St. 

















Inc. 
Buffalo, W. Y. 
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SHOX 


The Congoleum Rug 
eis N 





n above 15 


Two minutes 


instead of twenty— 


Which one are you!—the old-fashioned 
housewife who spends hours beating and 
sweeping her woven floor-coverings? Or 
the clever up-to-date woman who saves 
her time and strength with easily-cleaned 


Congoleum Gold-Seal Rugs. 


Sanitary—Waterproof 


Dirt cannot grind into the firm, smooth, 
sanitary surface of a Congoleum Rug. 
Spilled things cannot stain it, for Congo- 
leum is waterproof and grease-proof.:« Just 
a few strokes with a damp mop, and your 
rug is as clean as when new. 


Many Beautiful Patterns 


You don’t sacrifice beauty, either. Note 
how this Chinese Chippendale design with 
its soft blue-gray and buff tones sets off 
this cosy living-room. Congoleum Gold- 
Seal Rugs are famed for their variety and 
artistry of design. Rich Oriental motifs, 
all-over floral effects, clean-cut tiles 
—there’s a pattern suited to every room. 


arc vs Pat OFF 


(ONGOLEU M 





GOLD-SEAL 


_Art-RuGs 


Po Eee oN 













ONGOLEUM 


GOLD SEAL 
GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 













You just unroll these rugs and after 
a few hours they hug the floor without 
fastening of any kind. There’s never a 
rumpled edge or curled up corner. 


Big in Value—Low in Price 


Congoleum Gold-Seal Rugs are very in- 
expensive. In no other sanitary floor- 
covering can you find such value at so 
little cost. When you buy a Congoleum 
Rug you have secured the utmost floor- 
covering value that your money can buy! 


Look for the Gold Seal 


And the famous Gold-Seal pledge of 
“Satisfaction or Your Money Back” 
makes your purchase doubly safe. Ask 
your local dealer to show you the many 
beautiful patterns and sizes and to quote 
you the surprisingly low prices. 








Pattern 
No. 379 


ConcoLeuM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


Free Booklet 


“Things Every Woman Should 
Know About Congoleum Rugs,” 
an interesting booklet by Anne 
Lewis Pierce, shows all the 
beautiful patterns in their 
actual full colors. Write today 
for your copy. It is free. 
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No. 534 











Many Uses on the Farm for 
Valspar—Clear and in Colors! 


and change its color in one operation, giving beautiful 
wood effects in Light or Dark Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, 


ARM implements and machinery represent investment 
| of your capital. Don’t let rust and rot destroy their 
value and usefulness. 

To get the maximum return from your investment it is 
Wise to protect your equipment from weather and wear 
with Valspar. Indoors, too, Valspar beautifies and pre- 
serves all wood and metal surfaces and makes them fit to 
withstand hard service and prolonged wear. 

Valspar is made Clear and in Colors. 

( ir Fal 


accident-proof varnish 


par is the famous waterproof, weatherproot, 


‘ 


‘that won't turn white.” 
Valspar Varnish-Stains are Clear Valspar plus trans- 


parent colors. With them you Valspar your woodwork 
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Send the money-Sa 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 











VALENTINE’S 
















- A 
" ; aloe 7 y ane 
ing coupon for samples of Vals 





Cherry or Moss Green. 


Valspar-Enamels cover wood or metal surfaces with a 
solid color just like paint, but have the added advantage 
of Valspar’s toughness, waterproofness and high lustre. 
They come in Red—light and deep; Blue—light, medium and 
deep; Green—medium and deep; Vermilion, Ivory, Bright 
Yellow, Gray and Brown. Also Black, White, Gold, Bronze, 
Aluminum and Flat Black. Any other desired shade may be 
obtained by mixing two or more of these standard colors. 


Valspar is easy to apply and dries ready for service, in 


24 hours. 


Out of doors 


Your car! De 


amel keeps dody, & 


fenders 


looking 1 


n't 


ew; 


NECTS 


ow shabby. Valspar-En- 


let it 
and 
Clear 


Valspar protects me tal sur- 


Use Clear \ alspar on the 
It keeps 


nd doubles 


soles of your sh 


the water out a 


the life of the leather. 


Valspar your 
screens to make them rust- 
proof. They'll last for yeags! 
And be Sure to use \ alspar 


> oi es 


faces from tarnish and rust 





window 


or Valspar-Enamel on your 


















In the house 


When your ffoors need 
doing over use Valspar 
or Valspar Varnish- 
Stains. You'll get more 
service and satisfaction 
than if you use just ordi- 
nary varnish. Valspar 
wears better and is acci- 
dent-proof. Acids, alka- 
lies, even boiling water, 
can’t turn Valspar white! 


Women appreciate the 
advantages of Valspar. 
They are delighted with 
the way it restores shad- 
by furniture. And it’s so 
easy to apply — dries 
overnight, withasmooth, 
brilliant lustre. 


You can make your 
refrigerator last several 
years longer by giving it 
a good coat of Valspar- 
Enamel; and it can be 
scrubbed without fear of 
injury, to keep it always 
sanitary and new look- 


Ing. 


Printed Linoleum,Con- 
goleum or Oilcloth which 
has grown dingy from 
much mopping can be 
restored and made 
waterproof with Clear 
Valspar. This is partic- 
ularly advantageous in 
the kitchen and laundry 
where the wear is severe. 


Everything in the 
kitchen is better for an 
occasional coat of Clear 
Valspar or Valspar-En- 
amel; table, chairs, cabi- 
net, dresser, drain-board 
and trim. It makes the 
place pleasanter to work 
in and easier to keep 
clean! 


par and Valspar in colors. 








This Coupon is worth 20 to 6O Cents 





checked at right. (Only one sample each of Clear 
Valspar, Varnish-Stain and Enamel supplied per 
person at this special price.) Valspar Instruction 
k h Color Charts, 15c extra. 


Print full mail address plainly. 


B rn ( 
Dealer's Name 
Addres 

y Nam 
Adare 


[ VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can 








Clear Valspar . . [] 
Valspar Enamel . [J 
Choose 1 Color. .... 
Valspar-Stain .. [] 
Choose 1 Color .... 

Valspar Book . . 





Stand. F. BP. 9-85 
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cAmong the Farmers 


Delaware Tomato Growers Face Bad Situation 


HE tomato canners of Delaware and 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland met 
recently at Easton, Maryland, to discuss 
the critical situation that has arisen in the 
marketing of their canned tomatoes. Farm- 
ers and canners at the beginning of the 
season had every prospect of a good sea- 
son. Canners contracted with farmers for 
tomatoes at 25 to 30 cents a basket, based 
on the market price of 90 to 95 cents a 
dozen for canned tomatoes, but just before 
the canning season opened the price drop- 
ped to 80 cents a dozen leaving the can- 
ners with no hope of making a profit at 
the prices they were paying for tomatoes. 
Canners say this decline in price is not 
due to prospects for a big pack, because 
the crop is now entering the most hazard- 
ous period, but that even with good grow- 
ing conditions the pack will not be as large 
as it has been in other years. Some of the 
trade journals and other observers think 
the drop in price is due to the unwilling- 
ness of grocers to buy at any price, and 
that this attitude is caused by wide fluc- 
tuations in the price of the carryover. 
The publicity attending this decline in 
price and the comment of trade journals 
has convinced leading canners and com- 
mission houses that the canners should do 
what they can to reinstate themselves and 
their products in favor of their custom- 
ers. The outcome of this meeting at Eas- 
ton will have great effects on the farmers. 
If the confidence of the public can be 
restored, and conditions as they exist shown 
to the buyers, the farmers will realize the 
present price for tomatoes. If the situation 
is not saved, farmers will suffer a great 
loss. There are over four hundred toma- 
to canneries in Maryland and Delaware, 
packing from $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 
worth of tomatoes each year. Farmers are 
not in shape to stand the loss that will 
come from lower prices, and if it becomes 
necessary, thousands of farmers will Se 
affected—Karl Thompson. 


* * * 


A Good Fair And A Good Picnic 


ECENTLY it was our pleasure to 

take a trip through the good old 
Southern Tier in Steuben County and the 
picnic of all the farm organizations of 
Chautauqua County. Both this Fair and 
picnic are commendable examples of what 
such gatherings should be. 

At the Hornell Fair a real effort is made 
to give a farm exhibition. The fine show- 
ing of cattle were all local herds and the 
care that has been taken by Secretary C. 
E. Shults and his associated officers, to 
make the Fair a real showing of the agri- 
culture of the surrounding district is par- 
ticularly commendable. 

Then the next day we travelled on across 
Allegany and into Chautauqua County 
where several thousand farm folks were 
gathered on beautiful Chautauqua Lake 
for a country holiday under the auspices 
of the County Farm Bureau, The Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Association, The 
Home Bureau and the County Pomona 
Grange. Every minute of the day there 


was something doing for everybody and 

as we watched the people having a good 

and profitable time we could not but think 

how very much worthwhile it is for people 

to get away from the everyday grind to 

attend a well organized picnic.—E. R. E. 
* * * 


Exports of Farm Machinery 
Increasing 
HE Agricultural Division of the United 
States Department of Commerce re- 
ports that the value of farm machinery ex- 
ported during July exceeded the value of 
that exported during July last year by 
$3,000,000. With the exception of March 
and April of this year the total is the 
largest for any month for the past three 
years. 

Tractors accounted for a large part of 
the increase, showing an increase of one 
hundred percent over the same month last 
year. Threshers also showed a large in- 
crease as well as harvesters, binders and 
combined harvesters and threshers. 

*~ + ao 


Professor Tomhave New Secre- 


tary of Aberdeen Angus 
Breeders 
N August 29 at Chicago, the American 
Aberdeen Angus Breeders Associa- 
tion elected Professor W. H. Tomhave to 
be Secretary to the Association. Professor 
Tomhave has been the head of the Animal 
Husbandry Department of Pennsylvania 
State College since 1912. He has done 
some important investigational work with 
feeder cattle at the college and is a well 
known authority on beef cattle. Professor 
Tomhave has accepted the position. 


How They Do It 'n Wisconsin 
(Continued from page 171) 
father whipping you for tripping the 

hired girl. 

I am renting one of the best 200 acre 
farms around here. It was bought before 
war prices for $35,000. Last year they 
built a modern James Way barn at a cost 
of $7,000. We have had a splendid spring 
for doing spring work. Grass and small 
grain are not making good growth. We 
have not had much rain but have had a 
lot of cold weather. I finished planting 
corn Thursday. I have checked 33 acres 
and expect to husk about 20 of that on the 
hill and hog the rest down. Seventeen 
acres are drilled for silage. There is not 
much drudgery on a large farm that is 
well equipped with machinery. My Ford- 
son, Empire Milker, two row cultivator 
side delivery and hay loader, 4 horse 
grain drill, etc., are all entirely practical. 
Hogging down corn, self feeders, silage 
and alfalfa along with good stock and 
care and seed with careful use of manure 
are the essential points as I see them. Then 
if a fellow plans his work and works his 
plans, he ought to get on well. I read my 
farm papers regularly.” R. E. Green, 
Milton Junction, ‘Vis. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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Map shows where it will be located. 


You are Invited to visit the American Agriculturist Tent at the State Fair. 
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UNION CARBIDE 


World’s best quality 


Highest gas yield 





Before the dawn of history 


stern necessity compelled man 


to store up food for the winter. 


Now, in this land of marvelous transportation and modern distri- 
bution, stern necessity is dead. But man has learned that it-is a 
convenience, whenever possible, to buy a winter’s supply of things 


before winter sets in. 


Order your winter supply 
of Union Carbide now! 


THE granite-like carbide will keep in- 
definitely in the familiar blue and gray 
drums, and it is a convenience to order 
once and forget your carbide supply 
until after spring planting. 

Perhaps, too, the roads over which 
you haul the carbide from the freight 
Station will not be so passable during 
the winter as they are now. 

Union Carbide is often called “crystal 
sunlight,” because carbide light has 
been shown by scientists to be man’s 
nearest approach to sunlight. Its steady 


glow has cheered over 400,000 farm 
homes and has saved the eyes of count- 
less farm dwellers from the weakness 
that used to be their universal affliction, 

Whenever you order Union Carbide, 
you have the advantage of nation- 
wide distribution. There are 175 Union 
Carbide warehouses. Send your order 
to our nearest warehouse for immedi- 
ate shipment. 

Send for our free book, ‘‘Carbide 
Residue—Its Value and Its 
Uses.”’ 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
Principal Offices 


NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 





























RUNNING WATER UNDER PRESSURE 
There is a Hoosier Water Service that 
will solve your water problems regardless 
of conditions. The Hoosier takes supply 
from any source and uses any power. Ban- 
ishes drudgery and inconvenience of pump- 
ing and carrying. Saves countless steps and 
shortens hours. Better for the health of 
pour family and live stock. Easy te in- 
stall and operate. Low first: cost and 
economy of operation give city water con- 
venience at less than city water cost. 
Your copy of “How to Have Running 
Water’ now ready. Send name and ad- 
dress. Means no obligation. Is complete 
handbook on water systems and will help 
you figure the equipment for your needs. 


























FLINT & WALLING MFG. OO, 
Dept. N. KENDALLVILLE, IND. 


\S CALVAZINK 














Coughe, Condities: 
er,Worms. Mostia sox, 
Two cans ‘ptisfactey fot 
Heaves or mney back. $1.28 
per can. Dealers or by mail 


The Newton Oe 











HOTEL ST. JAMES 
TIMES SQUARE, Just off Broadway at 109-113 West . 
| 45th Street, NEW YORK ! 


Much Favored by Women Traveling without | 
| Escort 
An Hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere 
and appointments of a well conditioned home. 

40 Theatres, all principal shops and ehurches, 
3 to 5 minutes’ walk. 
| 2 minutes to all subways, “L” 
‘ears, bus lines. 

Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 
Pennsylvania Terminals. 
, Send for booklet 


roads, surface 
5 minutes 
W. JOHNSON QUINN 
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THE NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL 
OF AGRICULTURE 
MORRISVILLE, W. Y. 


Regular Courses In Dairying, Poultry and Fruit Growing 
Begin October 6th 


FRESHMEN HAVE THE FOLLOWING COURSES: 

FAKM ANIMALS 

FARM POULTRY 

ENGLISH 

AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 

CARPENTRY 

MUSIC 

PHYSICAL TRAINING 
Short Courses in Agriculture begin Oct. 6 and Jan. 2 
One Year Course in Teacher Training begins Sept. 8, 
Two Year Course in Home Economics begins Oct. 6, 
Write for Catalogue and Reservation in the New 

Boys’ Dormitory 


ADDRESS: 1. M. CHARLTON, Direetor, 
Morrisville, W. Y. 
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i Large Rooms 


“THE LINCOLN” 
MANY 
OTHER 

DESIGNS 
PRICED 
FROM 


$150 


AND 
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$2, 000, 000.00 BARGAIN SALE 


LUMBER, DOORS, WINDOWS, ROOFING, WALLBOARD 


Two million dollars’ worth of fine quality Army Camp lumber together with sparkling new 
lumber, new high grade doors, new windows and frames, new roofing, new wallboard, etc., 
make this the Greatest Building Material Sale of the season. Our big cash buying power 
brings you these Bargains at neq ratled prices! Our handsome new Catalor shows new designs of homes 
and farm buiklings of every kind at prices that save you as much as $1,000 00 on a single building. 


You can buy at once any Suneing at Bargain Prices and take a full year to pay. Here are a few ex- 
amples of our low prices: Ne h grade wallbh« ard ¢ mnly 3c per sq. ft. New, good quality roofing only 
O6e¢ per 108 aq. ft fret qualit y wimlows with frames, as shown abore, onty $4. New 6-panel 
doors, 2 ft. 8 in. x 6 ft. , only $3.25, cic. 


NEW FREE CATALOG! 


Don’t buy « thing sur New Five Cat 
} t electrical supplic 


New, 
5 in. 





MAIL THIS COUPON! 

DEPARTMENT AA-29 

Camp Meade Salvage Co., Camp Meade, Md. 
or 

Camp Dix Salvage Co., Wrightstown, N. J. 

Without oblication on my part send me your 

New Free Catalog. 


until you get 
naces, plumbuir 
ber an | lin ileria fa ain complete | e an 
urn cle ' pouit ry houses, fence posts, ete Remember, 
this is a Bargain Sale! Don’t delay! Mail Coupon today. 
Send list of material for our freight paid bargain estimate. 





NAM. .cccccccccccccscecccecceses 
CAMP MEADE SALVAGE CO.;............... isivindiaiienniaanions 
CAMP MEADE, MARYLAND 
‘AMP DIX SALVAGE COMPANY RABIES. oc ccccveces eeecces eeses 
WRIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY =F... ...... LLL... 
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THESE BREEDERS WIxiL EXHIBIT AT SYRACUSE 


LOOK FOR THEiR STOCK WHEN YOU ARE AT THE FAIR 


FLM HILL JERSEYS 


AT THE NEW YORK STATE FAIR 

















Xenia’s Sultan 
Youw’ll Do’s Volunteer 


1d Production with an Elm Hill Bull 


BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


Quality ar 
FARM - - - - 


Breed up Type, 
ELM HILL 








O. W. Means, Owner Lee Boyce, Mgr. 
7 oe te SEE US AT SYRACUSE 
crs : e. y 72 | 
Ey 5h | 
ot en zs BELGIANS 
BROOKF IE L D I ARM | Farce iw Belgians will give you 
DURHAM - CONNECTICUT ROFIT LEASURE 
When you are ready to change from ROGRESS RODUCTION 
dai-y to beef, we can sell you a real| Before buying see the Farceurs 
Herd Headcr Bull and some real fernale | Stallions and mares at reasonable prices. 


HEREFORDS of the right type and} 


KNOLLWOOD FARM 








breeding. | 
PHILIP ». @ICh ANDY CARTER. | FAYETTEVILLE, W. Y., oer. A. 
Mana {man | A. L. Brockway, Owner Oliver Jones, Supt. 

















PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 


FAR wEnS BREEDERS—DAIRYMEN 


CALDWELL PLACE DIS- 


att cat he estes aed or PERSAL & CONSIGN- 
: he rf sta SS ee ae MENT SALE 
f ' AT MARION, NEW YORK 
Herd 4 titca FRIDAY, SEPT. 18th 
aac fe — ILL FARM, _ = 60 Head of Guernsey Cattle 


30 Reg. Cows in milk 
10 Reg. Heifers 
8 Reg lls—all ages 
12 High Grade Cows 
Catalogues on request 
JOHN S. RICH, Sales Mer. 
Marion, N. Y. 








Stannox Farm 
OF PUREED D GUERNSEYS 


| a HOME REGRE at 
<— - ——— - - 


\ “ { five months old 
K 1 
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STON MASS 








' write 
r a STAPLES. Mor t HOLLI 








_ SWINE BREEDERS 


= IROQUOIS FARM AYRSHIRES 


Males and females of all ages that 
combine type and production. Sen- 











an FOR SALE—110 | ior sire of a son of AUCHEN.- 
( ( 1 BRAIN TOREADOR. Priced for 
e os . ' ' immediate sale. 
B weeks o 4 ) each 
9 weeks off $4.75 each IROQUOIS FARM 
: a ae tend ua Ghanem for | COCEEUOUR New York 
‘ . any t my lot 
‘0 , I p ) arrival at you pot, and if 
' rn at my expe sites iia | When writing to advertisers, be sure to 
\& M. LUX 206 Washington Stree 
; Wobern. Mass. Tet-1415 mention the American Agriculturist 
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Feeding Rocks to Poultry 


Lime For Shells---Grit For Grinding Feed 


EEDING rocks to poultry can be ex- 

cused only in one way, and that is to 
furnish them grit. The idea of supplying 
mineral feeds through the use of ground 
or crushed rocks, of any kind, is a very 
inefficient way of supplying mincrals in a 
poultry feed. 

There seems to be an insistant confusion 
in the minds of many, who are feeding 
poultry, on the subject of supplying grit 
and mineral elements, which are so ex- 
tremely necessary to make a well balanced 
ration for the hen, or the growing chick. 
Recently this confusiot. o have be- 
come more pronounced. 

Many are feeding broken oyster shell 
with an idea that they are supplying a good 


seems 


grit, while others are feeding crushed 
stone, of different kinds, with an idea that 


they are furnishing mineral clements for 
the formation of egg shell and bone. 

Grit is conceded by all, who are sup- 
posed to know, to be very necessary in the 
ration of the hens, as the grit particles 
are used as mill-stones for the grinding of 
the grain food. Grit, therefore, should be 
made from hard stone, broken up into 
small particles, varying in size from that 
of a pin head, for small chicks, to parti- 
cles as large as a large pea, for the adult 
hens. The rock from which it is 
made should not only be hard, but insoluble, 
and the pariicles should be left with sharp 


stone or 


edges. 
Broken lime 
used 


stone or phosphate rock are 
purpose and are 


very fact that they 


for thi 
But the 


generally 


good as gr its. 


make good grits, makes them very poor 
sources of mineral food, since, although 
they carry the elements of calcium and 


phosphorus, which are necessary, these cle- 


ments are in such a form as to be almost 


entirely insoluble and practically useless. 
Oyster shells, on the other hand, male 
a very poor grit since they are too soft, 


] 


but oyster shells are practically 100% cal- 


and being softer and more 
mentioned above, are 


at least, than 


cium carbonate, 
soluble than the rocks 
better as a source of calcium, 
are the ground rocks. 
shells, although more soluble 
are still comparatively low in 
and there are many other mater- 
ials better, as sources of calcium for the 
ration, than oyster shells. Nevertheless, 
oyster shells are comparatively cheap and, 


Oyster 
than 
solubility 


as 
rocks, 


no doubt, often can be fed economically, 
but they, like the broken rocks or grit, 
should never, under any circumstances, be 


fed in the mash feed. Both grit and oys- 
ter shell should always be fed in cither 
hoppers, separately from the 
thrown around in the lit- 
ter on the floor of the hen house, to be 
picked up and scratched for, by the hens, 
at their own choosing 


boxes or 
mash, or can be 


and chlorine are 
especially necessary to feed in a ration, 
since these three mineral elements are quite 
lacking in organic or grain foods, whether 
they are fed as scratch food or milled 
grains, in the Sulphur is a neccs- 
sary clement and should be sup- 
plied. 

Selected, steamed, 


Calcium, phosphorus, 


mash. 
as well 


sterilized bone is a 
good and efficient source of both calcium 
and phosphorus, but too much care can- 
not be taken in getting a good grade of 
since often low grade or cheap bone 
meal contains from 20 to 30% of useless 
gelatin or glue protein ,and rancid, indi- 
gestible, harmful fat. The bone found 

varying quantities in meat scrap has some 
a source of calcium and phosphor- 
is not nearly as efficient, for this 
as a high grade, cleaned, bone 


bone, 


value as 
us, but 
purpose, 
flour. 
Finely 
calcium and can be 
A good grade of fine table salt 
efficient source of chlorine. 
Commercial flour of sulphur is an effic- 
ient source of sulphur and is economical. 
The “Sublimed Sulphur” or “Flowers of 
Sulphur” is a great deal more costly, but 


ground chalk is a good source f 
used with the bone. 
is an 


no better for this purpose. 
Unleeched 


hard wood ashes, finely 


ground, are, when used in small amounts, 
helpful in the mash. 

The following mineral feed or ration 
will be found very beneficial mixed in the 
mash for laying hens and growing chicks, 
where mixed at the rate of from 3 to 5%, 
by weight, of the total mash. 


40 to so% high grade sterilized bone 
flour 
10% finely ground chalk 


10% unleeched hard wood ashes 
10% comstercial flour or sulphur 
12 to 15% table salt 


10% finely ground, or small sized chare 
coal 
These mineral carrying ingredients, 


should be available, to 
the poultry feeder, through the same chane 
nel and from the same sources as his 
other feeds, and he should insist that they 
be carried by the various distributors who 
are distributing other feds to him—vV. G. 
Aubrey. 


mentioned above, 


Sase of Limberneck 


We have had several hens who seem to 
lose control of their heads. Their head is 
carried on one side and after a while they 
die. Can vow tell us the cause and what 
to do for it?—H. W. W. New York. 


HE symptoms you give are those of a 
trouble commonly known as _ limber- 
neck, which is a form of paralysis caused 
by cating spoiled meat. If you are feeding 
a mash containing meat scrap examine it 
to see that the meat ‘scrap is not spoiled. 
Heat some of the mash and if spoiled the 
odor will be bad. If you are not feeding 
meat scrap, or if it proves to be all right, 
a search to see if your hens do not 
have dead animal and if 
such is found remove and bury it. 
Limberneck is likely to be somewhat of 
unless its nature is understood, 
easy if one 


make 


access to some 


a my) 
but the diagnosis is 
knows the 


stery 
usually 


disease. 


Raising Calves on Milk 
(Continued from page 175) 
ted, usually when the calf is about six 
months old, it will eat ten to fifteen pounds 
of silage with benefit. 

Dairymen are growing bigger cows than 
in years past. I was interested recently 
to see a fine herd of Ayrshires where the 
two year old heifers averaged bigger than 


the mature cows. Relatively few dairy- 
men weigh their calves to see how fast 
they are gaining. One good thing about 


calf club work fo. >o-s is the fact that 
they are expected to weigh their animals 
at definite intervals. This interests them 
and they attem>t to grow the calves faster. 

One of the comr:on troubles with calves 
is scurs. This is a symptom of indiges- 
tion and usually means that the calf has 
been overfed, irregularly fed, or fed from 
a pail that is dirty. The best treatment is 
cutting down on the feed, or omitting a 
feeding. Food which is not digested not 
only fails to benefi. the animal, but pro- 
duces poisons in the system that are a 
damage to him. 

White scours are entirely 
fecting the calf soon after birth, and come 
monly entering the system through the 
navel., The best treatment is prevention 
by having clean places for the calf and 
disinfecting the navel at birth. 

There is no doubt but that calves are 
grown better on the average than they 
were formerly, but there is still room for 
improvement. If i] dairymen would start 
with good calves, raise them better, and 
if necessary, raise fewer of them, the dairy 
business would soon be in better shape 
than it is at present. 


different, af- 





POULTRY BREEDERS 





CHICK wt Plymouth Socks, 10¢ each, 
White ——, 8e each. 
Mixed Tec each. + ono 100% live delivery 


guaranteed. Order from this ad or write ‘tor circular. 
WEVIN STUCK, 

MecAlisterville, f. 

25,000 CHICKS WEEKLY, Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Guiness, 


Bantams, Collies, Stock, Eggs, low. Catalog. 
PIONEER FARMS. Telford. Pa 
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¢e/Vixing Concrete 


And a Question 


A week or so ago we put down a con- 
crete floor in our garage. The base is sand 
about 18 Inches or 2 feet deep. It was well 
pounded down before the concrete was 
placed upon it, The concrete is two inches 
thick. Although it has hardened, never- 
theless it is easy to drive a nail throu,h. 
it dried very siowly. Can )v vu tell us what 
is wrong with it? 

ERE are three factors that govern 

the quality of concrete, which really 
means the strength of concrete. These 
factors are (1) the fineness of the ma- 
terials used; (2) the cleanliness of the 
materials and the quantity of the water 
used in relation to the cement. 

Usually a mixture consisting of one 
part of cement, two parts of sand and 4 
parts of gravel, is recommended for such 
uses as foundations for farm machinery 
and concrete work in general. If too 
much coarse aggregate (gravel) is used, 
the concrete is weakened. It may also 
be weakened if you use a sand that is too 
fine. 

Loam in Sand 


It is absolutely necessary to have clean 
materials. Sand or gravel that contains 
clay, loam, vegetable matter or humus, 
will make poor concrete. From what 
you tell us it looks as though that is your 
solution to your problem. You should 
have washed your sand to get out the 
foreign material. It is eas:- to determine 
whether sand is clean or not by taking 
a small amount and putting it in a glass 
jar, filling the jar with water. If the 
sand is dirty, so will be the water in which 
you mixed the sand in the jar. It may 
be necessary to wash your sand to insure 


About Engines 


a good concrete job. This may mean con- 
siderable work, but it will be worth it in 
comparison to the job of ripping up a 
whole piece of concrete and putting do~-n 
a new one. 
Too Much Water is Not Good 
A sloppy mixture will invariably make 
weak concrete. What is said to be the 
best mixture consists of equal parts of 
water and cement irrespective of the 
amount o: sand and gravel you use. This 
may seem to be a small amount of water 
but if the concrete is thoroughly worked 
it will be found to suffice. Concrete 
should be thoroughly mixed anyway to 
get the greatest good of it. Failure to 
pay attention to these various factors will 
often result in as much as a 50 per cent 
reduction in the value of the concrete. 





A Short in Ignition Wiring 

When my Ford Is running one of my coils 
seems to buzz all the time. | have looked 
but | can’t find anything wrong with the 
coll. When | change it to another position 
it seems all right but the one | put in its 


place starts vibrating continually like the 
original one.—L. K. W., Connecticut. 
NDOUBTEDLY your trouble is 


caused by a bare wire leading to the 
timer. Look over your wire system 
very carefully and undoubtedly you will 
see a worn spot lying on a frame. Of 
course, it is advisable to get a new set 
of wires. If you do not wish to spend 
the money, however, you can make a 
very good temporary repair by winding 
it with tape. Be sure you run the tape 
well over each end of the break. 
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EVEREADy 


COLUMBIA 
Dry Batteries 


-they last longer 


Fahnestocl 
spring clij 
binding post: 
on the Ignita: 
at no extre 
cost to you. 











uses 


Eveready Columbia Hot , 
include—. 


Shet Batteries con- 
tain 4, 5 or 6 cells 





in a neat, water-proof gas engine 
a Het shat? = py areal 
isan Eveready Colum- aa 
: . doorbells 
THESE are the dry batteries you buzrers 
want—Eveready Columbias. You Sa 
; ; : heat regulators 
notice at once their snap and vim, pars sa 
the power they put into their work! starting Fords 
. ingi ar 
The Hot Shot makes farm engines arn i 
protecting 


bank vaults 
electric clocks 
calling Pullman 


fire at the first spin. For radio, use 
the Eveready Columbia Ignitor, the 


dry cell for which the dry cell tubes Ph nel 
were designed. There is an Eveready lighting tents and 
Columbia dealer nearby. running toys 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 








Series 5, Number 2 
! 2 13 - 5 6 7 Is 9 10 
i 12 |13 I+ 
iS Io 7 1S 19 
20 2) 22 23 
24 25 |26 27 
28 |29 30 31 32 
33 34 35 
36 37 38 |39 40 
41 42 43 44 
45 146 +7 4S 149 50 
Si 52. 53 54 
55 56 57 58 $9 
60 61 
Copyright Ameriwan Agriculturisi, inc. 
HORIZONTAL VERTICAL 
1—Tell 34—Rub out 1—R e d-breasted 26—City in Nebraska 
6—Minister 35—Perform bird (PI.) 29—Reverential fear 
11—Scent 36—Faculty of sensa- 2—Paradise 30—Observe 
12—Mimic tion 3—Behold 31—Ocean 
14—Cutting part of a 38—Was sick 4—Reach a destina- 32—Foot-digit 
blade 41—150 (Roman nu- tion 36—H 9 
15—Exist merale) 5—Devoured i amaie cavalry 
i 42—Sac 6—One of the 
eed on its 14—Myself Apostles 37—Blacksmith’s 
19—Second note of 45—Gentle wind 7—Purchase back hammer 
musical scale 48—Humbled &—S o ut h Dakota 39—Likenesses 
20—Within 51—Each (Abbr.) (Abbr.) 40—One who dodges 
22—Leveied 52—Sketch 9—Demon fabled to 42—Decorative 
24—Four (Roman eae 4, erman = human sphere (PI.) 
r. ein 4—P 
PO 55—Circular band 10—Sewing Instru- cae 
os 57—Wild animal's lal 47—Zeppelin rigid 
Fenny OM Ee 57—-Wild animal's 13—Father Abbr.) ¥ 
fist so —Lenatert 704 2 21S ® 49_Battalion (Abbr.) 
28—Auctions 60—Grimaces of con- 18—Eastern Virginia 50—Instead 
(Abbr.) 


31—Struck with a 
33—Plural pronoun 


temp 
61—Blood relative 


Solution of last week’s puzzle on page 183 


21—Stiliness 
23—Macaroniused 
for soup (PI.) 


53—You and 1! 

56—-North-east 
(Abbr.) 

59—Near 


Down and You Can Buy 
Any Witte Engine 


Up to 10 Py 


30 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


TO PROVE that this 
buper-powered’ one-profit, 
Py weight WITTE 













Burns Kerosene, 
Gasoline, Gas-Oii, 
Distillate orGas— 
Yet Delivers 25% More Power. 
Cheapest to operate and 
arentond Sera sine. 
o cranking required. 
Compactandeasilymoved. 
Double, balanced fly-wheels with 
-P. govgnee i. Saves 
Se ee 
80-Day Tes t t Offer. 


n, abeclately Fy 
Pres, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, i325 Wits, Pane MANGAS Ty Me. 


u 





















eo STORES %o Mints: 


I will put you In business as my DIRECT 
FACTORY AGENT AND JOBBER, to take 
orders for my full line of candies, chocolate 
bars, mints and chewing gum. Unlimited 

ities for hustlers. No experience 
needed. I furnish everything. Every store 
and everybody buys. Work spare time oF 
fulltime. Write today for catalog, selling pla 
and FREE SAMPLES. Exclusive ene Act Quick, 
MILTON GORDON, 8 44 Jack St. , Oe 


If Your Dealer does~not™ handle 


ERG 








Write LeRoy Plow Co., LeRoy, N.Y. 














Booklet free. Highest refere 
a | results. Prompt- 


PATENTS 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, rm Lawyer 
644 & Street, Washington, 0. C. 


TREES AND PLANTS AT PRE-WAR PRICES 

Thousands of fruit trees, Evergreens, 

a. ag) ete. Highest quality direct to 
new price lst. THE WEST- 

winsteR NURSERY. Desh 25, Westminster, Md. 
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TEELE felt the blood in his face. Ia 

spite of the legitimate ends for which he 
had worked, the episode with Rose had left 
an unsavory taste. 

“She is a striking looking woman, with, 
I am confident, a strain of Indian blood. 
It was very evident that she and Lafamme 
xt on good terms—that she desired 
é; in fact, she asked if we 


were n 
to leave Ogok 


would take her to 


the railroad 

“She asked you, a stranger?” demanded 
Denise 

You mean she is held there against 
her will broke in St. Onge. 

\bsolutely! But Laflamme, from what 
she told me, fears she would tell what 
she know inform the authorities.” 

“What a situation for a woman!” de- 
precated Denise. 

“Yes, she evidently hates him—hinted 
vaguely -at many things, when Laflamme 
was absent at the trade-house. But the 
only information I succeeded in getting 
was that Pierre, the Indian, who came 
here in September, was sent down river 
partly to spread Windigo rumors. David 
saw him at Ogoké.” 

“He talked with Tete-Boule, and left 
shortly after,” nodded St. Onge. 

Oh, by the way, is Tete-Boule, the 
great sorcerer, still here?” 

Yes, although something happened when 


Michel came back. They had a long talk 


one night in Tete-Boule’s shack. I heard 
the trouble from the beach and found 
Michel threatening to cut his throat.” 

‘Why did you interfere?” laughed 
Steele 

“He's been useful as a hunter, and I’m 
so shorthanded. But I am interested to 
hear how you lett Ogoké, Monsicur, and 
why you were so reckless as to attempt 
to run the Frying Pan.” 

“When I returned to the shack where 


found David re- 
Laflamme had 


we had left our bags, I 
packing some of the stuff. 
had our baggage 

“That's why he invited you to dinner.” 

“Ves, that is Steele did 
not say that the talk of 
Denise 

“Did you accuse him of it 

“I never had the opportunity. Rose La- 

came to the shack and offered to 

all she knew about Laflamme'’s activities 
if I would take her that night to the rail- 
boldly ignoring 
which might be drawn from 


sé arched.” 


one reason.” 


other was to 


Steele answered, 


road,” 
the inferences 


the statement. 

“And you refused, Monsieur, to aid a 
beautiful woman in distress Ah, that 
was not gallant.” Although the smile was 
facetious, the eyes of Denise St. Onge 
were grave. Steele felt that he had been 
put on the defensive 

“I told her that we needed flour—would 
starve if we left that night. At that 
moment David knocked a man down out 
side, who proved to be Laflamme. What 
he had come for I do not know.’ 


clear to you what he cam 


Was it not 
e 


for, Monsieur 
Steele turned, in protest, to the speaker 
“l hoped I had made the situation plain, 
Mademoiselle He was brutal to her 
t uch dinner—jeered at and insulted 
t H tired of her—made no pre- 
{ 1 She told me she would 
hin f ther wa a chance 
© 
1 vet, learning sl was not in the 
| A ck of the gallant 
in, to tind sarded by his faith- 
We Indiat Ihe girl smiled disconcert- 
St was puzzled at her mood. 
prot te j he athet “Will 
1 mit M ( Steel to tell his 
{ \ i ur! 
Could it be 4 ible that she did not be 
| | isked himself But the 
ure of Denise St. Onge 
‘ and | went on 
Davi id choked Laflamme into un- 
c and of course we had to 
lea \ t our flour We paddled all 


ind over to 


the Jackfish, We also discovered that 
they had taken all our rifle shells. I was 
sure we had distanced pursuit but at the 
Frying Pan two Indians who had traveled 
overland were waiting for us. We didn’t 
know they were there until we were right 
on the carry. Thinking we were helpless 
and would come ashore, they didn’t fire 
on us until they saw we intended to run 
the rapids. Then one raised his rifle, but 
was shot by David who had found a cart- 


ridge which Laflamme’s men had over- 
looked.” 
St. Onge listened to Steele’s story in 


amazement. 

“He sent his men to kill you—keep you 
from getting out of the country?” 

“He rightly saw that after what had 
happened he couldn't afford to have us 
leave the bush. You see, notwithstanding 
my two bags of Indian stuff, he suspected 
me of spying on his place—and probably 
chose the Frying Pan as a safe means of 
getting rid of us.” 

“You mean he intended to 
drowned in the rapids?” 

“Yes! He wouldn't anticipate our running 
them voluntarily, but evidently had ordered 
his Indians to capture and throw us in. 
Then, if our bodies or canoe were ever 


have you 
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The Valley of Voices—®r George marsh 


ing, the frozen floor of the forest and muse 
keg lay unmarked by the webbed trail of 
snowshoes, the smoke of no hunter’s lodge 
hung in the still air of the November 


been well for you if he had, but, of course, 
a bound man, helpless—it was unthinkable.” 

“Yes,” said Denise, looking up, “I am 
glad you did not aliow that. I have a head- 
ache,” she continued, rising, “I am very 
tired, Monsieur. You will pardon me? 
Good night!” And she left the room. 

That day Steele had traveled forty miles 
to avoid camping another night on the 
snow before secing Denise St. Onge. He 
was tired from the hard day on the river 
icc, and disturbed and mystified by the 
mood of the factor’s daughter. . Her 
emotion on meeting him, her father’s de- 
scription of her joy when he carried the 
news to her—news which méant so much 
to her future—had raised him to the 
heights. 

Once he knew beyond all peradventure 
that this harassed girl cared for him; 
bound though she was, once she unre- 
servedly placed her future in his hands 
and rent the veil of her former reticence— 
her strange aloftness, then the fight for 
the fortunes of Wailing River would be 
a battle of joy; and at last, when they met, 
it seemed that his dream had come true— 
that he had won. But her air of incredulity, 
the irony of her comment on his story of 
that night at Ogoké, sent him to his bed 








What Happened In The Story Thus Far 


Seer} STEELE, an ethnologist, travelling through the Canadian 
wilds for the American Museum of Natural History, arrives at 
the doomed fur trading post of Colonel St. Onge.. The superstitious 
native Indian trappers are fleeing the country in terror, believing that 
the mysterious, weird, howling and shrieking voices they have <ecently 
heard coming from the nearby forests are those of the Windigo, a vici- 


ous beast of Indian fable. 


The ruin of the post is also threatened by a 


villianous free-trader, LaFlamme, unless Denise, St. Onge’s pveautiful 


and cultured daughter marries him. 


To protect her father from the 


loss of his post and ruin, Denise promises to marry her father’s superior 


officer, Lascelles, whom she does not love. 


Steele determines to solve 


the mystery of the Windigo and thereby save the post from ruin and 


Denise from a loveless marriage. 


He gets the promise of Denise that 


she will not marry Lascelles until spring, before which time he vows 
he wil! solve the mystery and release her from her vow.. Steele an 
his two Indian guides, Michel and David, try to capture the beast which 


they have heard several times but have never seen. 


Steele leaves for 


New York to report to his superiors, returning immediately better 
equipped to hunt the Windigo, bringing with him a trained blood 
hound. On his way he stops at La Flamme’s camp to get information 


about the Windigo. 


La Flamme’s common law wife, Rose, begs Steele 


to take her with him. La Flamme interrupts their conversation and 
is overpowered by Steele’s guide David. David and Steele flee, escap- 


ing through a treacherous rapids. 
they were lost in the rapids. 


La Flamme spreads the news that 
Steele’s return to St. Onge’s post is hailed 


with great joy. Denise shows concern over Steele’s experience with 


Rose. 








found, it would appear like a straight case 
of drowning. Sut David's shot stam- 
peded the survivor into firing at us.” 
St. Onge glanced curiously at his daugh- 
had been strangely silent and 
during Steele’s narrative; then 


ter, who 
distrait 
asked : 
“And 
water they 
“Yes, 


ot or 


that white- 
run?” 


through 
never been 


went 
has 


you 
Say 
somehow we got through, with 
water in her and a few leaks 
where we s raped some sharp stones. As 
I look back on it, I can't understand how 


a 1 


we did it—flumes and cross-currents and 
sunken ledges! And the big pool at the 
nd! It would have got us if David hadn't 


looked it over once years ago, and decided 
uld be run on the left-hand side, 
und we did it.” 

They had left the supper table and were 





it ¢ 


in the living room, and as Steele finished 

realized that Denise, who sat with eyes 
on the rug at her feet, had not been listen- 
ing. Was it the old depression, he 
wondered, or— 

“And without shells for your guns, you 
clear to the Nepigon on short 
rations?” broke in St. Onge. 

“Worse than that. We got but few fish 
ind before we reached Nepigon House, 
vere down to one meal a day.” 

St. Onge shook his head. “That would 
have been serious if you had been caught 
by the ice. But Laflamme certainly met 
his match, Monsieur, in you and David.” 

“Dayid wished to do away with him 
before we left that night. It might have 


traveled 


mortified, trouble, stung with the injustice 
of her attitude. Was it jealousy? He 
had held Denise St. Onge on too high a 
plane for such a descent. Had she been 
merely facetious, or had she, without bene- 
fit of the doubt, drawn a sinster inference 
from the coming to the shack of Rose, 
and their surprise by Laflamme? But he 
had frankly told the full details, he argued. 
That, of itself, was proof enough of the 
singlemindedness of his actions at Ogoké. 
It seemed so foreign to his conception of 
the character of Denise St. Onge, that, 
when his tired body finally drew him into 
the oblivion of sleep, he had attributed her 
manner and her silence to the strain of 
overtaxed nerves. 
CHAPTER XXVIII 

HE following morning the council of 

war met in the shack of Michel where, 
as the Iroquois unmarried, there 
would be no interruption. Steele learned 
that in his absence the Windigo had ap- 
peared at the Medicine Hills, where he 
had robbed a line of marten traps, but 
owing to the fact that it was rich fur 
country, some of the hunters had returned 
to their trap-lines after the first fear had 
subsided. By the time the head man and 
St. Onge had arrived at the hunter’s camps 
on the Little Medicine River, new snow 
had wiped out the trail. The Little Cure 
rent and Drowning River Indians were 
on their lines, as they had not been 
bothered, but in the wide area of the 
Feather Lakes, rich in mink and otter, and 
for eighty miles in the valley of the wail- 


was 


mornings, a white column against the 
spruce. 

“Now what has Tete-Boule been doing? 
Did you make him talk?” demanded Steele 
when Michel had described the situation 
in the valleys of streams tributary to the 
Wailing. 

“W’en I cum back I ask Tete-Boule w’at 
Pierre say to heem w’en he was here. I 
say we know Pierre spik wid de double 
tongue—dat he come from Laflamme. I 
tak’ de knife een one han’ an’ de t'roat 
ov Tete-Boule een de odder. Den I say, 
‘You tell de trut’ or I feed your tongue 
to de husky.’” 

“Did he talk?” 

Michel smiled grimly. “He talk!” 

“What did he say?” 

“He say Pierre ask heem w'at was goin’ 
on at de pos’. He ask w'at you doin’ 
here, an’ he talk ov de Windigo scare. 
He ask eef you was polecce, an’ eef you 
lak m’am’'selle. Tete-Boule say you was 
Windigo hunter.” 

“Did Pierre ask how long David and 
I had been here?” 

“Yes, he ask manee t’ing.” 

Steele looked at David. “We didn’t 
have a ghost of a chance to get away 
from Ogoké, except by accident. La- 
flamme had learned all about us from his 
spy, Pierre.” 

“Wal, we leeve queek, for sure, but 
we leeve jes’ de same. We geeve heem 
headache we’en we go, ah-hah!” 

“Now, Michel,” continued Steele, “I’ve 
kept my word and come back on the first 
snow and I've brought a hound that will 
help us if we have the luck to hear that 
Windigo again. I’ve also brought these.” 

The speaker stripped the lashings from 
a canvass covered bundle, which David had 
carried in from the sled the night previous, 
to reveal to the curious eyes of Michel 
two massive engines of torture, their 
steel jaws bristling with teeth. 

“Bay gar! Bear trap!” exclaimed the 
Iroquois, black eyes glittering. 

“Beauties, aren’t they? God help the 
bruté they close on!” 

Then Steele lifted six smaller but no 
less wicked-looking devices, designed to 
snap on and hold in-vise-like grip the 
paw of the unwary prowler which stepped 
in them. 

“These are the strongest wolf-traps 
made, and I doubt if any Windigo could 
get out of one, unless he gnawed his leg 
off.” 

“W'at we bait dem wid?” asked the de- 
lighted Michel. 

“I suggest that we bait a bear trap 
with Tete-Boule. If he is the big medicine 
man he claims to be, he can induce the 
Windigo not to eat him.” 

Michel and David exchanged looks. 

“What are you thinking about?” de- 
manded Steele. 

“We t'ink eet good job to set de trap 
een Tete-Boule shack.” 


“You don’t suspect him of being a 
Windigo, do you?” he laughed. 
Michel shook his head, darkly. “He ees 


no Windigo—Tete-Boule, but he mak, bad 
medicine. He breeng bad luck to dis place. 
I lak’ to put heem undair de ice.” 

“You can’t do that, Michel. Now, be- 
fore making any plans, I am ready to hear 
what you promised to tell me when I ree 
turned—what you told David and feared 
to have me know.” 

“Dat ees right, M’sieu. You keep de 
word an’ cum back to fight wid us. 
Leesten !” 

Michel filled his pipe, lit it, and hastily 
opening the door, circled the cabin to as- 
sure himself of absolute privacy. Then he 
began. 

“You t’ink de tam you meet Ma’m’selle 
below at de rapids dat she was alone?” 

“When David and I were packing up to 
the post?” 
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LONE SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


American Agriculturist Tribe 
HE winner of the 
{ trip to the Scout 
camp at the Eastern 
States Exposition will 
be announced in next 





ners for the picture 
contest for August. I 
know that the Scouts; 
who worked. for the! 
trip and who failed to! 
win will be disappointed, | 
ind yet . also know that | 
all scouts are go d| 
sports and will say to 
the winner, “It’s fine 
you won, and I hope 


you have a great time 











at the exposition.” | 
We will expect the winner to keep a 
good account of his trip so he will be able 
to tell us all about it in the scout column. 
I am expecting many more entries in 
our ccitest for September. Many scouts 
do not have a camera but I know you 
all have pen and ink. Do not say, “I 
wont have uny chance of winning.” Get 
in and try. 
yourself. 


Scouts Want Letters 


The following ;::outs have written that 
they wish to correspond with o‘1er scouts. 
Who will be the first to write to them? 

L. S. Elmer Leisten, R.D. 2, Webster, 





L Ge 
L. S. Wilbur Powell, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
L. S. Raymond Rogers, R. D. 1, Harpers- 
ville, « Ve 
av Nelson Brewster, R. D. 1, Andover, 
L. S. Kenneth Wood, N. Bangor, N. Y. 
L. S. Earl Readinger, R. D. 3, Fleetwood, 
Penn. 
L. S. Elbert Akely, Dekalb Jct., N. Y. 





A Real Good Scout 
BY EARLE S. MIERS (15) 
Every Scout should try to do 
The things that ,he’s expected to; 
Uphold his honor sacredly, 

Be cheerful, loyal, trustworthy ; 
And if he’s friendly, courteous, kind, 
Clean of body; Clean of mind; 

Helpful, brave and reverent, 
Thrifty and obedient, 
Follows his motto, “Be Prepared” 
And does a good turn everywhere, 
Why no one then will be in doubt, 
They'll see that he’s A REAL GOOD 
SCOUT! 


The Valley of Voices 
(Continued from opposite page) 


“Ah-hah! Wal, Michel was dere.” 

“What d'you mean?” asked Steele, 
puzzled. “You were taking care of her?” 

“oc . 

“Did she know it?” 

The Iroquois shook his head. “She not 
know.” 

“What were you afraid of, so near the 
post ?” 

“Beeg Antoine!” 

Steele stared in amazement at the 
speaker. “Big Antoine! You mean La- 
flamme’s man—the one with the scar on 
his face?” 

The half-breed nodded. 

“What would he be doing at Wailing 
River?” But Steele already half guessed. 








Solution of Last Week’s Puzzle 


| 








week’s issue if possible | 
as well as the prize win- | 


Perhaps you will surprise }’ 
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Any community with 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


is a better place to live 


N enjoyable life is a varied life, 
A and variety is exactly what 
Paramount Pictures bring to any 
community, a tremendous variety 
of wholesome, stimulating enter- 
tainment. : 

Food, clothing and shelter are 
only a part of life. The school, the 
church and the theatre are the other 
part. The better pictures of today 
can become the greatest force we 
have for right, active enjoyment 
of life. 

What a wonderful spell Para- 
mount exercises over people’s im- 
aginations to empty so many thou- 
sands of homes in every state every 
day for two hours, and to return 
everybody happy and satisfied and 
with a sense of having lived! 

Is this true of your family? Is life 
all chores? Do the young people 
want to leave home? That should 


not be so, today, with Better Roads, 
Autos, Radio, and Paramount Pic- 
tures at a theatre near you. 

The Thundering Herd, Peter Pan, 
The Devil’s Cargo, Without Warn- 
ing, Tongues of Flame, The Top 
of the World, The Golden Bed, 
Worldly Goods—these and many 
other Paramount Pictures offer fas- 
cinating visions of adventure and 
romance. 

‘ But don’t go by the titles of 
pictures. Go by the brand name, 
Paramount. That is your lasting 
assurance of quality because it in- 
dicates the high ideals of the organ- 
ization behind each and every Para- 
mount Picture. Personalities may 
pass but Paramount’s standard of 
production remains steady and true. 

Enjoy life as it passes! See the 
better pictures! The clock turns 
back for no man. , 


The sure guide is 
this name and trademark 
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Gloria Swanson i 
who stars in B 


Manhandled 
Wages of Virtue 
Madame Sans Gene 





James Cruze 
who directed 
Merton of the Movies 
The City that Never Sleeps > 
The Goose Hangs High 





Betty Bronson 
who plays in 
Peter Pan 
Are Parents People? 





The Fasc Set 
Forbidden Paradise 
¢ Swan 





Bony Compson 
The Female ™ 


The Stranger 
Locked Doors 
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Ricardo Cortez 
who appears in 
Feet of Clay 
Argentine Love 
The Spaniard 
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it's the best show in town !” 





“If it's a BP 
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her but she don’ know; she play de feedle, 
I don’ wan’ to scare her so I walk on de 
portage wid de beeg whistle so dey hear 
me an’ get out. I follow dem tru’ de bush 
an’ een little tam on de riviere ’bove de 


stopped, re-lit his pipe, and 


“For heaven’s sake, go on! What did 
Why didn’t you drill both of 


Michel blew a cloud of smoke before 


“You see dis Beeg Antoine at Ogoké?” 


RIEIFSO;IRIM DIE/JAIRIE|R “He cum once cen de summer—he cum and we not want her scare ov de bush. 
OlDIo!R AICIE MIAIDIE wid ‘nodder man to tak’ her to Ogoké.” She lak’ to go on de hill an’ play her feedle 
‘Mit ix AIGIOINIY Mlolp “What? You mean to say that Laflamme —an’ down to de rapide, also. Eef we tell 
+ was crazy enough to try to take her by her dey cum once to tak’ her she nevaire 
A\T CIR|UIMIS/OIN MIE force? Nonsense, Michel! St. Onge go anee more tam.” 
N AILIE M N/O/}T A would have had the police at Ogoké within Steele was touched. The secret had in- pos’, see Beeg Antoine talk to ‘noder 
Sli lclo BIAIA TiO} }uU] | a month.” deed been safe with Michel. feller.” 
Di ISICIOININIEICITIS a was crazee t’ing to try—but he try “So - have — bso — her Michel 
eet.” since the visit o ig Antoine? Tell me _ smiled tantalizing] he interested Steele, 
CIA/K/E A|D|D HjE|M|P “St. Onge never told me this,” said the about it.” vei, as eat ‘ae a 
A cre i M FIEID R] | provoked American. “It explains her fear “Eet was las’ June, after dat Indian you do? 
TIO SIAIB/JEIRIEID W/E] | when she saw me that day.” carry letter from Laflamme. He tell me them?” 
TIRIy RIEINIElw BlelT “She nevaire know Beeg Antoine try to Laflamme was goin’ to get Ma’m’selle, 
Lielelr AITIE MeEILItT get her, but she have fear.” sometam. So de nex’ tam she go to play he said: 
“Never knew? I don’t understand, at de rapide, Michel ees derc. After long 
EISITIEJEIM DIEJA|DILIY] | Michel.” tam I hear somet’ing move een de bush. i 
































“Eet weel scare her to go in de bush 


I wait an’ see dis Beeg Antoine—he watch 


(Continued on page 186) 
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See Inside Front 
Cover of the Next 
Issue of this Pub- 
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Lack of Sleep 


Tired mu ; and weary nerves call for the Ideal 
Spring. No man can do good work without good 
sleep. And a good bedspring is essential. You need 
the Ideal. You need it because its 120 extra tall 
pirals give your spine better support; you need it be- 
cause they give your tired nerves and muscles better 
relaxation. You need it! ise it gives you the kind 
of sleep you should have for better health, greater vim 
nd better living. Ask your furniture dealer today 


Foster] DEAL spring 


The Bedspring that Supports Your Spine 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y. 


Western Factory, St. Louis, Mo, 








M.ckers of Foster Metal Beds, Foster Toe Trip Cribs 


o- 1 Quality Spring Constructions. Send for bookles, 
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Its Use Is Proof 


Our Approval Service Really Serves 


¢¢—1) ROOF of the pudding is in the eat 
ing” and the proof that our Approv- 
al Service is being used comes to us in th 
form of letters 
Already numbers of letters have come 
from our readers asking for more detailed 
information about how to buy oil stoves. 
In addition to the article which appeared 
in the Household page. of the AMERICAN 
Acricutturist of July 15th, these readers 
were furnished with a list of trade names 
of oil stoves which have been tested and 
which we recommend for farm kitchen use. 
Other articles will be published from 
time to time about various pieces of house- 
hold equipment. You no doubt have al- 
ready seen the beginning of our recipe 
testing. From these you can easily build 
up a loose-leaf cook book of tested and 
practical -ecipes. 





Pickle Season Is At Hand 


ACH season brings a variety of things 

to be pickled. The following recipes 
have been tested and approved, and they 
‘ll afford an opportunity for taking care 
oft many of the vegetables in our gardens. 
It is unnecessary to urge that this is a 
good way of “putting up” vegetables—our 


appetites will see to that. The necessity 


for crisp foods and acid flavor is met by 
pickles and relishes. There is such a vare 
iety possible that it is a pity not to try 
some of these delicious recipes ii you have 
not already made them. 


MUSTARD PICKLES 


1 pint small cucumbers (2 to 2! inches 
in length) 

1 pint sliced cucumbers 

1 pint small onions 

2 pint string beans (cut in 1 inch pieces) 

% pint small carrots 

1 pint caulifiower (cut smal!) 

V2 pint sweet green peppers (chopped) 

V2 pint sweet red peppers (chopped) 

1 pint small green tomatoes (quartered) 

Cut all vegetables before measuring. Use 
only tender vegetables. Cover with brine 
(1 cup salt to 4 quarts of water) and soak 
over night. Drain and soak in clear water 
for two hours. Dilute vinegar one-half 
and cover vegetables. Then after stand 
ing in this solution one hour scald them in 
this liquid. 


DRESSING 
1 cup brown sugar % tablespoonful 
'5 cup flour tumeric 


4 tablespoonsful pow- 1 teaspoon celery salt 
dered mustard 1% quarts vinegar 
Mix dry ingredients and add hot vinegar 

slowly stirring to make smooth. Cook in 

double boiler or over hot water until it 
thickens. 
Drain the vegetables thoroughly and 


(Continued on opposite page) 





wardrobe these days. 
and are suited for many occasions. 
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Pattern 2482 cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 32 or 36-tnch mater- 
tal with 3% yard of 27-inch contrasting. 
Price 13c. 


461-4th Ave., N. Y. C. 





Clothes for the School Girl 


The straight line frock and costume slip are necessities in every girl’s 
These patterns are well designed for practical use 





TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly 
and correctly and enclose with correct remittance in coin or stamps (coin 
sent at own risk) and mail to Pattern Department, American Agriculturist, 


Pattern 2484 cuts m sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 tnches bust meas- 
ure. In the 36-inch size, 2% yards of 32 
or 36-inch material with % yard of 32-inch 
contrasting materml, are required. Price 
13c. 
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Films For Young And Old 


cA Cunning Quilt to Delight Little Folks 


We of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
have long believed that a good moving 
picture is a iegitimate form of amusement 
for anyone, whether living in the city or 
in the rural discricts. Here are some pic- 
tures which are recommended by the Na- 
tional Committee for Better Films as 
being especially interesting just now. 

ARE PARENTS PEOPLE?—Highly en- 
tertaining comedy about a couple who 
think they have to separate and their 
boarding school daughter whose troubles 
bring them together again. Rich humor of 
situation enhanced by the skiliful acting of 
Adolphe Menjou, Florence Vidor and Betty 
Bronson. For the family audience.—Para- 
mount. 

CHARLEY’S AUNT —A_screamingly 
funny farce based on the old Brandon 
Thomas stage play, with Syd Chaplin in the 


lead. Finely produced. For the family au- 
dienoe, all ages.—Producers’ Distributing 
Corp. 


DECLASSE—As the gallant Lady Helen 
Haden, Corinne Griffith, though disgraced 
and penniless by her husband’s action, still 
upholds the tradition of her family, placing 
death before dishonor. From the stage play 
by Zoe Akins made famous by Ethel Barry- 
more. For adults.—First National. 

THE DENIAL—A strong lesson here for 
those who try to suppress the wholesome 
natural impulses of others. The mother 
rules with a rod of iron, doing everything 
“for the good of the family,’ but really 
ruining their lives. Two love episodes, one 
happy, one sad. Amusing smali town at- 
mosphere of the "90s with excellent char- 
acter work by Emily Fitzroy, Edward Con- 
nelly and Vivia Ogden, Clair Windsor and 
William Haines making admirable lovers. 
For the general audience, appealing pri- 
marily to adults.—Metro-Goldwyn. 

FRIENDLY ENEMIES—Interesting story 
of two German-Americans during the war, 
one of whom sides with the Fatherland, 
the other with the United States; their dis- 
putes and misunderstandings. Joe Weber 
and Lew Fields in the lead prove excellent 
comedians on the screen. For the family 
audience.—Producers Dist. 

THE GOOSE HANGS H!IGH—Parents 
sacrifice themselves to put their children 
through college in style, the children act- 
ing like ungrateful chumps until they are 
brought by their shrewd grandmother to a 
realization of the true state of affairs, 
when they show what stuff they are really 
made of. Fine wholesome picture, well 
done, touching and true to life. For the 
family audience, all ages.—Paramount. 

THE LAST LAUGH—One of the most 
remarkable pictures ever made. Titleless 
but absorbing. Episode of the demotion of 
an old hotel doorman to washroom attend- 
ant; the effect which the loss of his gorge- 
ous uniform has upon his character and 
social standing. Intensely pathetic and hu- 
man, with unusual photographic effects and 
wonderful acting by Emil Jannings. Hu- 
morous ending. For the general audience. 
—United Artists. 


= 








Here’s extra help for 
washing and cleaning! 
Naptha and splendid 
soap, working together 
in one golden bar, make 
Fels-Naptha different 
from any other soap, in 
any form! Loosens dirt 
quickly and safely! Isn’t 
this extra help worth a 
penny more a week? 
Cheaper in the end, 
anyway! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 
—or will get it for you 














MADAME SANS-GENE—A spirited plic- 
ture of the times of the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic era centering around 
the rise of a laundress portrayed by Gloria 
Swanson, to the rank of Duchess of Dan- 
zig; introducing historic characters and 
court scenes set, with the co-operation of 
the French government, in authentic loca- 
tions. For the general audience.—Para- 
mount. 

THE THUNDERING HERD—A fine epic 
picture of the West when the buffalo 
roamed the plains and were a source of 
enmity between the white man and the In- 
dian. For the family audience.—Para- 
mount. 


(Continued from opposite page) 
pour mustard dressing over them while 
they are hot. Heat thoroughly, pack and 
seal. 


GREEN TOMATOES FOR PIES—FOR 
WINTER USE 


7 Ibs. green tomatoes 3!2 Ibs. sugar p 
1 Ib. raisins 4 lemons(sliced thin) 
1 cup vinegar 


Slice the tomatoes and boil in water fo 


5 minutes. Drain. Weigh the tomatoes 





Make A Roly Poly Quilt 


This is only one of 





r- 20 cunning round 

‘¢ ani..als that make 
( the Circus Quilt. 

Each _ block is 8 


itches square and 
comes on a hot-iron 
transfa pattern by 
which you can 
stamp the design on a square of whie 
muslin. The anim :1 is then embroidered 
in outline stitch, and the 20 set to- 
gether as pictured on page 14 of our 
issue of August 29th. 

The 20 hot-iron transfer patterns in 
one package with instructions for mak- 
ing will be :sailed postpaid upor. receipt 
of 50 cents for the complete quilt set. 
Send orders to Emtroidery Department, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 4th 
Ave., New York City. 




















after draining. Add other ingredients and 
boil until tender. 

PEPPER HASH 
6 red peppers 3 tablespoonsful salt 


6 green peppers(with 2 cups sugar 
seeds) 34 cup mustard seed 


6 onions 1 quart vinegir 
1 large cabbage 

Chop peppers and onions and cabbage 
and drain. Add vinegar, sugar, salt and 
spices and cook until clear, stirring often. 
Pour in scalded jars and seal. 

Note: This relish is attractive in color 
and has good flavor. Its crispness adds 
the variety so often needed in an other- 
wise heavy meal. 

PEPPER RELISH . 

Put through food chopper sweet ripe 
peppers, with seeds. Pack in smaH jars 
and cover with vinegar to which salt has 
been added, (2 teaspoonsful to 1 quart) 
Green peppers may be prepared the same 
way. Note: Green and red peppers might 
be combined for flavor and for looks. This 
is extremely simple to prepare—Mrs. C. 


CABBAGE AND PEPPER RELISH 

Take equal amount of thinly sliced cab- 
bage and sweet ripe peppers that have 
been put through food chopper (with 
seeds). 

Pack in alternate layers. Cover with 
(cold) boiled vinegar. To the vinegar add 
2 teaspoonsful of salt to 1 quart. Press 
down with inverted plate. Let stand a few 
days before using.—Mrs. C. R. 

PICCALILLI 


2 quarts green toma- 2 quarts vinegar 
toes 3 tablespoonsful 

1 quart celery mustard seed 

1 quart cabbage 2 tablespoo nsful 

1 quart onions mustard 


3 green peppers 12 teaspoons pap- 
3 sweet red peppers rika 
1 cup sait V2 teaspoon pepper 


2 cups brown sugar 

Chop all the vegetables. Mix salt 
through the mixture and let stand over 
night. Drain thoroughly. Add vinegar, 
sugar and spices, Cook one hour; pack 


and seal. 
* * * 


Plain linen toweling with colored 
borders makes excellent and serviceable 
luncheon doilies, much more easily 
laundered than tablecloths. 
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welcome the Colt ight man 


H= BRINGS you a message of 
cheer, of safety, of comfort 
and economy. He brings you the 
light which has been proved by 
science tobe the nearestapproach 
to sunlight. 

He comes to tell you about the 
lighting and cooking plant which 
has proved its practical value in 
more than 125,000 farm homes 
in all parts of the United States; 
a plant which has served many 
a farmer for more than twenty 
years with no upkeep expense 
but the cost of Union Carbide 
to recharge the generator an 
average of twa or three times 
a year. 

Welcome the Colt Light Man! 
He will tell you what scientists 
say of Colt Light. He will show 
you actual Colt Light in your own 


living room. He will showyou the 
Colt Carbide gas stove in actual 
operation —you can try it and see 
how much discomfort it will save 
you in hot weather and how fine 
it is for emergency cooking; how 
the Colt iron saves steps and time 
and drudgery. 

And right now, before you see 
the Colt Light man, send for 
the interesting booklet we have 
prepared for you. 

Union Carbide for use in the 
Colt Light plant is sold direct to 
the consumer at factory prices. 
One of the 175 Union Carbide 
Sales Company warehouses is 
located near you. Union Carbide 
is always uniform. World’s best 
quality. Highest gas yield. It is 
always packed in blue-and-gray 


drums. 


Write to the nearest branch for the new free book 
“Daylight 24 Hours a Day” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 





No other proposition offers as great an 
opportunity for the farm-trained man as 
selling the Colt Light Plant. Selling ex- 
perience is unnecessary for we will train 
you to make a success of this work. If 
you are over 25 years old and drive your 
own automobile write our nearest office 


for full particulars. 








New York, N.Y. . . 305. 42nd Se. 
Rochester, N.Y. . . 31 Exchange St. 
Chicago, Ill. . 1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo., 716 N.Y. Life Bidg. 























5 
BATHS 


Wabash Ave and 
Van Buren St. 


LEONARD HICKS 
Managing Director 









PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH. 
MENT PRICE, $100 
‘Absolute money-back guar- 
antee Greatest invention ever 
known for the housewife Fits 
any make of sewing machine 
Easy and quick to attach Easy 
to operate _ Pays for itself in 
ten minutes time. Hemstitch- 
ing as beautiful as done by a 
$275.00 machine. Send no money Pay the postman $100 Keep 
it five days) Your money back if you are not more than pleased 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 57, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Let Cuticura Soap 
Keep Your Skin. 
Fresh and Youthful 


Sample Soap, Ointment, Tal . Address: 
gCuticura Laboratories, ‘Dept. M. Malden ase: f 


EMNANTS c 
Beautiful assortment of mges, Ya. 


of se 
nes and Suitings at less t 
= Wholesale peees. All newest colors. 
Each Remnant " Te Make te Sult or Gress. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT GATISFIED. 
Save money. Make your own clothes. These mil! 
save you up to $1.50 a WRITE FOR FREE usr 
Textile Prodysts Dept. A-2| Kansas City, 































When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist, 
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Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


ISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
mum charge per insertion is $1 per week. 

one word cach initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
bus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as cleven 








DVERT 
The mir 
Count a 
amidress. | 
words 
Place your wants by foll 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


E. VERY week the American AGaricutturist reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsy!vania and adjacent states, Advertising orders must reach our 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 
to date of issue. Can 1 reach us on the same schedule. Because of 


ywing the style of the advertisements on this page. 


ellation 


orders must 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 



























































































































































































































order. 
AGENTS WANTED I HONEY 
' 

AGENTS—Write tor tree samples. Sell Mad-| HONEY. Fancy table clover in 60 Ib. cans, 
isor. “Better-Made” Shirts for large Manufactur- | > ) here. Dark $6.00. Comb, 24 sections, 
er direct to wearer. No capital or experience | White $5.50, Dark $4.50. Satisfaction guaran- 
required Many earn $100 weckly and bonus. | teed F. W. LESSER, Fayetteville, N. Y. 
MADISON CORPORATION, 507 Broadway, FOR SALE: New clover honey in 5 Ib, pails 
New York $1.25 Prepaid 3rd zone. In 60 Ib. cans $9.00 

UNUSLAI OPPORTUNITY ‘' apable | F. O. B. nere. ED, REDDOUT, New Wood- 

] to connect with old established house | stock, 3 

juality lubricar ts, I ; its and ! ot ce BUCKWHEAT HONEY in 601b. cans. Two 
r s — 2 a = a ae cans $14.00 f.o.b. Ulster, Pa. 10 Ibs. $2.00 post- 

Ww f immediate at i ire ety ry ~ pa l 2nd zone, V VAIL Ulster Pa. 
ral eckl pay rH MANUFACTURERS | — ; , 5 
Oll h CRI YE CO.. Dept. 6. Cleveland, Ohio FOR SALI New Buckwheat honey, in 60 Ib. 

TARE Si 00 AN TIOUR cans $6.00 fob. G. W, BELDEN, Berkshire, 

‘ > ‘ ‘ X t 
Wonder Wre es, Nu-Style a 
(rimpers und many other B 
es ged mgg gy Bag HORSES 
Gl OB oe ALBOT SALES ' pe FISTULA—Horses cured $5.00. Send no mon- 

AGENTS to sell “Ring ©! ey until cured. Write today. COAN CHEM- 
demonstrate. Wt n “y — ICAL COMPANY, Barnes, Kansas 
FORD, Penfield Roa Jug 
Rochester, N. ¥ 
} MISCELLANEOUS 

CATTLE LEAF TOBACCO—Chewing Sibs., $1.50, ten 
. ' oake vers, | 2-720. Smoking Sibs. $1.25, ten $2.00. Guar- 

BARGAIN 50 Jersey and Guernsey springers, | aiteed. Pay on receipt. Pipe free. ALBERT 
and 50 Holsteins. Not tested. Always 100 OF] POR]) Paducah, Ky. 

re ! i E. L. FOOTE, Hobart, Velaware tis 
mor . v : ALFALFA AND TIMOTHY HAY, direct 
Co., from growers Carlots only. Inspection aiiowed. 

FIRST CHECK FOR $100 t W. A. WITHRO"™ , Route Four, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Bud of Blue Rock,” a registered Jer REAL ESTATE 
years old) Su “Owl's i NATURAL LEAF tine smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25, 
jam: “Owl's Honoria of Bi 10, $2.00, 15, $2.75. Pipe FREE, Chewing best 
M! KEI I I rumas burg, _N : i - 15 lbs. $1.50, 10, $2.50 Satisfaction guaranteed. 

rHIRTY-FIVE REGISTERED — Sent rOBACCO GROWERS UNION, Murray, Ky. 
ers from two year olds to ) ra OKT il vi NATURAL LEAF rich mellow Smoking 5 
and Federal supervision ! ts pees | $1.25, 20, $3.50. Pipe FREE. Chewing, 
N. ¥ Sabet - . $2 Se guaranteed. T. 

IROP urray y 

a K ’ y, y. 
DOGS AND PET STOC PRICES SMASHED! 5 IP. Gasoline En- 
. , ae _ | gine $65; 7 H.P. $75. 500 pound Cream Separ- 

A $5 CHECK mailed to W W. Norton, O8- | ctor $30. Brand new. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
densburg, N. Y., will buy a sy pup trom | Fh ANTUS-MAJESTIC, 1353 South Oakley, Chi- 
selected stock; $25 check, a traimmed Gog cago. 

? POR » COLLIE PUPPIES. Males, | ~~ KODAK FINISHING. Best results, prompt 
THOROBRE! 
spayed females. All ages ARCADIA FARM, | service, new process makes better pictures. Sat- 
tT > isfaction guaranteed. ARTCRAFT FINISHING 

Bally, Pa . 4 - 
“TOUR ARKANSAS COON DOGS, three of | SERVICE, Fort Plain, N.Y. 
* La. cmiatered fedbone hound These ar HOMESPUN TOBACCO: Chewing five Ibs. 
saavettbent to be in a class with the very best, | $1.50; ten $2.50; smoking five Ibs. $1.25; ten 
Full, suaranteed, 10 days trial. L. F. WHITNEY, | $2.00; cigars $2.00 for 50, pipe free, pay when 
48 she lon | rra New Haven, Conn received, satisfaction guaranteed. ANGUS 
1 RT TOR: KENNI Ls Himrod, N. ¥ FORD, Maxon Mills, Kentucky. 
Ss tk >, oud, 4%. , - -_ re) ' 
offers Fox c on and Rabbit hounds on approval! BRYAN'S LIFE JUST OUT. 400 pages beau- 
Also Reg stered Spaniel puppic ready in Sep-|tiful illustrations; will sell very fast; make $20.00 
root 4 ; pie aily, best terms—outfit free. JENKINS PUB- 
TURT MRED Bene! ee males, | LISHERS, Washington, D.C 
R cagle puppies, trained miales, - - ———- 
Pd P. HAMILTON, Cochranville, Pa EXTRA CLEAN RED ROSEN Seed Rye, 

. $1.50 per bushel F. O. B. Send check with order. 

FRED SCHULTZE, Red Hook, N. Y. 
EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS 
BABY CHICKS—Reds, $3.45—25;, $6—S0; PRINTING 
| ocks, $3, $5.50, $10: s *ghorns : poe er aaa - 
$11—-100; Rocks, $3. sired $2.50, $440, $8:| ANNOUNCEMENTS—150 envelores and 150 
IF me Mixed, $2.25 $4, 7 ds Bree range, 100% | noteheads neatly printed for $2. postpaid. 100 
aoe “~ a ar, aie ’4 Civenl ir free WwW A. | calling cards 75c. RALP*' HUTCHINGS, Way- 

iv. Ri int wt : . a - Y 
LAUVER, McAliisterville, Pa land, iia 

a EVERVINING PRINTED! Write FRANK- 

SINGLE COMB White Leghorn cockerels = \ |} 1 iN PRESS, B-28, Milford, N. H. 

200 cue or better hens Sires high record pedi 
sreed Tancred Strain, $4 and $8 each, Breeding 
er lets. DEWSNAP, Owego, N.) REAL ESTATE 

CHICKS—S, C. Bull & White Leghorns $500! FARM FOR SALE—400 acres, excellent 
et barred R a tyre “10 ’ Aixe ven 00 grain and dairy farm; buildings, stock, imple- 
100 Wh te , Ro ks - atin” a wn - fn ments; 5 miles east of Poughkeepsie, MATILDA 
VA on} iE Ate ND fF ay .. MeA nn ville ‘Pa. | M. HENRY, Arlington, Dutchess Co., Me Be 

COB N VD, Bo \ list ile, ~~ 
J FARM, 130 ACRES, 4% miles trom a e- 

town, 1's m from state road U. S. Mai 
POULTRY SUPPLIES | daily A good luctive farm, splendid place 
> aE pane for camp r vr boarding house. Good 

FORTUNE IN TURKEYS properly managed. | oie water, also nice pond, a healthy place. 
Hur f testimonials say we have the only | Van’ gE. WILSON, Delhi, N. Y 
t i black! 1 liver t ible + 
- al nd feed formula $1, $3.5 ruUR-] FARM FOR SALI 135 pares. three houses, 

ER > > l ’ th Mair Santa | larve barr t ions ce house, ice from 

KI \ a : B REMEDY, ( in, pares - citer ue. 2 ta Gee 

cao : | the barn and , Located 2% miles from the 

. "y 7 | t milk rket Shefheld farms at Blooming 

FARM IMPLEMENTS } Cit und B f ut Burnside. Selling price 

£1CH MAN'S Cort farvester man § $ n, balance or ‘mortgage at 

w only $ ) with bus le tying attachment 16 P t replies to all inquiries. T. F. HOW- 
Free catalos wing pictures of harvester. Hox | ELI Box 173, Washingtonville, N Y. 

$23 8 a. | ~ EDUCATE YOUR CHILDREN” while you 

BARE IN SAL! | I | farm 222 acre lairy and poultry farm, two 

- 16 N Flectric | 1 to Cornell University Stanchions for 30 

All new t WARREN \ Concrete floors, running water, two 

\ RYO, \ ! ) S ) res excellent alfalfa. Price $14,000 

“Tor sALE—_E-B 2 r 1 an ‘ hich 1s two-thirds of pre-war value. G, F. 
‘ » , i Rk. P NELSON | WARREN Ithaca, N. ¥ 

Va | DATRY FARM, 97 acres; stock and equip- 

t t; 1 miles R. R. yard; 11 miles Albany. 

- — Write for particulars. FRED'W. MILLER, Sel- 

HELP WANTED eee oo . 

WAN ) I t 1 t 1 | 194 ACRE DAIRY and grain tarm tor sale 
r wis! t Particular n request Priced right ww. G 
l i | . t his | BROWN, R ?, Sherman, N 

W PALI } I N y 
Ithaca, N_ | SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 

WAN —M ' l . 
ex P N ' first WE HAVE Dawsons Golden Chaff and Junior 
\ WA -HAVEN HALI I R N 6 winter wheat. Get your seed from these 
A N. ¥ igh yielding strains whic! we have gro -n in the 

F Ils f Chautauqua Write for sample and 
HONEY | PIERPONT AND SMITH, Cassadaga, 
N . 

FOR SALI Wright’s Quality Honey, pure CERTIFIED HONOR WHEAT SEED. Col- 
clover, raspberry, buckwheat, is » net wt. | lege inspected. One of best white wheats; high 
pails, price, $1 each W. EDGAR WRIGHT, | yielding, stiff straw. JONES & WILSON, Hall, 


Westerlo, N. Y. N. Y. 
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The State Fair Should Be a 


Farm Fair 

(Continued from page 173) 
cultural Socicty has taken in helping to 
establish the State College of Agricul- 
ture. Perhaps we can in a later article. 
But we have given here a brief glimpse 
of the active part this organization has 
played in the rich farm history of the 
State and particularly the guiding hand 
the Society gave in the development of 
the farm fairs. 

In 1900 the Agricultural Society turn- 
ed over the management of the Fair toa 
fair commission acting for the State. In 
my opinion this act has been of doubtful 
value. It is probably right that the 
State should have some part in the man- 
agement of the Fair, because the appro- 
priations are made by the State, but un- 
fortunately there has been a good deal of 
mismanagement and a whole lot of poli- 
tics, resulting in constant dissatisfaction 
since the State assumed control. Also 
in my opinion, the Fair has departed a 
long way from the ideals established by 
those early farmers who wanted a real 
farm fair. It is right to make a great 
fair of interest to city people too, but 
we can see no excuse for some of the 
entertainment and exhibitions that are 
now put on. This year there has even 
been talk of wrestling matches and prize 
fights. How such exhibitions and how 
certain parts of the midway can have 
any connection with the advancement of 
the agriculture of the State is beyond 
my power to comprehend. 

Another trouble with the Fair is its 
eternal sameness. How often do we hear 
people say “I am not going to the fair 
this year because if you have seen it 
once, you have seen all there is.” More 
o: the variety, such as plowing contests, 
horseshoe pitching tournaments, spelling 
bees, and entertainment of that nature, 
would vary the monotomy of the tire- 
some midway. 

The chief trouble with the Fair, in my 
opinion, at the present time is the lack 
of farmer control. This the Society 
should not have entirely given up in the 
first place, and I am making a definite 
suggestion to the State Society and to 
all the people of the State interested in 
the fairs that the State Agricultural So- 
ciety act in an advisory capacity to the 
management of the future State Fairs, in 
order to give the farm point of view and 
to bring the fair back in some ways 
toward the ideals of the early founders 
for a real agricultural exhibition. 

Further than this, it has seemed to 
me and to those who have given thought 
to the subject that the majority of the 
present generation know little about the 
history of farming in New York State 
and that, therefore, they give little credit 
to those hardy, intelligent, and often 
self-sacrificing farmers of other genera- 
tions who have handed down to us such 
a rich heritage and such a fine record of 
accomplishment. It is therefore worth 
while, it seems to me, for some organi- 





SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 


BERRY AND FLOWER PLANTS. §Straw- 
berry, raspberry, blackberry, grape, gooseberry, 
currant plants for September and October plant- 
ing. Delphinium, Hardy Chrysanthemum, Phlox, 
Hollyhock, Foxglove, Canterbury Bells, Oriental 
Poppy, Bleeding Heart and 67 other kinds of 
perennial flower plants for summer and fall plant- 





ing—all perfectly hardy, living outdoors during 
winter, ard will bloom next summer. Roses, 
Pansies, Shrubs, Vines, Hedge plants, Tulips, 


Crocuses. 
Hampton 


Catalogue free. HARRY E. SQUIRES 
Bays, N. Y. 





SHEEP 


INV—STED in a good ram is gocd 
shearing Ram*ouillets, Illanes, 
Cheviots)s TOWNSEND 
} 





MONEY 
business. Heavy 
Shropshires, Dorsets, 





BROS., Interlaken, N 

REG. HAMPSHIRE ewes and ms. Flock 
of 50 youn, ewes, $1,000. Also rams and ram 
lam! See them 


, at Scio, New York. A. 
MERRY, Belmont, N. Y. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold package, bright mew calicoes and _ percales. 
Your money’s worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


ALL WOOL KNITTING YARN for sale from 














manufacturer at grea bargain. Samples free. 
BARTLETT, Harmony, Me. 

HOUSEDRESSES—Flannelette $2. Order 

early Switches, etc. Booklet free. EVA 


MACK, 15 Mechanic St., Canton, N. Y. 





zation or institution to gather and pre- 
serve the records of accomplishment by 
farmers of other days—and I know of no 
other institution better fitted to do this 
than the State Agricultural Society 
which took such a leading part in make 
ing the farm history of this State. With 
this thought in mind the State Society 
In cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment of Farms and Markets, has put on 
an historical agricultural exhibit at the 
State Fair this year. It is our hope to 
some way, somehow, enlarge this ex- 
hibit and make it permanent so that it 
can stand as a constant testimonial to 
the accomplishments of farmers of other 
days. The proper place for a permanent 
historical exhibit is on the State Fair 
grounds in one of the State buildings. 
The present officers of the Society 
also have other plans, whereby this asso- 
ciation can be of service in an advisory 
capacity in helping to improve and-make 
more worth while the institutions like 
the State Fair, State Department of 
Farms and Markets, and the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, which the Society 
did so much to found and to establish in 
the early farm history of the State. If 
you farm people, particularly the older 
ones of the State, think these present 
aims of the Society are worth while, or 
i you have any other suggestions, 
whereby the Society can carry forward 
the aims of its founders to serve farm- 
ers, I hope that you can find time to 
write us a letter. 
Presidents of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society and the Years 
They Served 


LeR. de Chaumont 1832-33 Harris Lewis 
Jesse Buel 1834-'35 Alexander S. Diven 


1874 
1875 


Archibald Mcintyre 1836 Edwin Thorne 1876 
John P. Beekman 1837-'38 Patrick Barry 1877 

A. VanBergen 1839-'40 George W. Hoffman 1878 
Joel B. Nott 1841 Horatio Seymour 1879 

J. S. Wadsworth 1842-'43 WN. Martin Curtis 1880 
Joel B. Nott 841 Robert S. Swan 1881 

8B. P. Johnson 1845 John D. Wing 1882 
John M. Sherwood 1846 George F. Mills 1883 
George Vail 1847 William M. White 1884 
Lewis F. Allen 1848 J. W. Wadsworth 1885 
John A. King 1849 James McCann 1886 
Ezra D. Prentice 1850 James Geddes 1887 
John Delafield 1851 W. A. Wadsworth 1888 
Henry Wager 1852 James Wood 1889-90 
Lewis G. Morris 1853 0. B. Potter 1891-"92 
William Kelly 1854 J. B. Dutcher 1893-'94 
Samuel Cheever 1855 1. P. Roberts 1895-'96 
T. S. Faxton 1856 Benjamin F. Tracy 1897-'98 
Alonzo S. Upham 1857 Roswell P. Flower 1899 
W. G. MeCoun 1858 T. L. Woodraff 1900 
Abraham B. Conger 1859 John H. Farrell 1901 

8. WN. Huntington 1860 F. E. Dawley 1902-'04 
George Geddes 1861 Gilbert M. Tucker 1905-'06 
Ezra Cornell 1862 James H. Durkee 1907-08 
Edward G. Faile 1863 R. A. Pearson 1909-"11 
James 0. Sheldon 1864 G. W. Sisson, Jr. 1912-"13 
T. C. Peters 1865 John J. Dillon 1914-"15 
John S. Gosld 1866 F. W. Sessions 1916-'17 
M. R. Patrick 1867 C. Fred Beshart 1918-19 
Thomas H. Faile 1868 Dr. W. H. Jordan 1920 
Samuel Campbell 1869 R. T. Wainwright 1921 

S. DO. Hungerford 1870 A. L. Brockway 1922 
Richard Chereh 1871 H. E. Babcock 1923-'24 
Mile ingalsbe 1872 E. &. Eastman 1925 
Benjamin F. Angel 1873 

* * * 


Note:—The historical data in this ar- 
ticle was taken from the records of the 
New York State Agricultural Society and 
from a most excellent short history on 
the Society written by Mr. G. E. Peabody 
of Ithaca, New York. 





The Valley of Voices 
(Continued from page 183) 

“Wel, he move hees head when I shoot. 
Eet was bad shot.” 

“So it was you who gave him that scar?” 

“Ah-hah !” 

“What happened to the other man?” 

“He did not move,” said the Iroquois, 
grimly. 

“You hit him?” 

“Beeg Antoine go back to Ogoké alone.” 

“And they never came again?” 

“No, but we had fear.” 

“That was why St. Onge made me take 
a rifle to the hill, that day. You say she 
was never told? Still she has suspected 
something of this kind might happen.” 

“Yes, she has fear jes’ de same.” 

There was a hard glint in the eyes of 
Steele as he turned to David. 

“David,” he said, “I owe you an apology. 
When we had that snake in our hands we 
should have finished the job. It would 
have been held self-defence by any des 
cent jury.” 

David lifted his wide shoulders. 
feenish dat job sometam, boss.” 

(Continued next week) 
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American Agriculturist, September 12, 1925 : 


Service Department 
cMake the Back Roads Better 


e¢] AM writing you in regard to the 

working of the Public Highway. This 
road leads from one town to another. The 
Town Superintendent did not work this 
road or even open the ditches and the watc- 
ran im the road for about one-half miie, 
washing it so it is nearly impassable. After 
the people living on this road complained 
to the Superintendent he fixed it very little, 
but did not turn the water out of the road 
or open the ditches. Now with recent 
large rains the road has washed worse than 
before. I saw the Superintendent and 
asked him if he would fix it. He said he 
would not. I also saw the County Super- 
intendent and he said he thought we were 
unfortunate living on the road but he would 
write the Town Superintendent. There 
is nearly one-hali of this piece of road that 
has not been worked at all this summer. 
Can the Town Superintendent take all the 
money from part of the roads and work 
it on a few miles lecving the other roads 
unworked? Would you please take this up 
and Ict me know at once ?”—D. W., N. Y. 


On receipt of this letter we wrote to 
the New York State Highway Commission 
at Albany as follows: 

“‘We quite frequently get complaints of 
this kind and there seems to be much evi- 
dence that there is considerable discrimina- 
tion against men who tive on back roads 
in getting the road working service to 
which they are entitled. Can you give me 
the information, or refer me to someone 
who can, as to how stich complaints can be 
brought to the attention of proper officials, 
so that they may have the proper atten- 
tion?” 

This is the reply we received to our 
letter : 

“Acknowledge receipt of your letter and 
wish to state that the amount of oney 
available for working the roads in the 
Town in question is very small, about $30 
per mile and very extensive repairs cannot 
be made for this amount. The Town roads 
are In direct charge of the Town Super- 
intendent under the supervision of the 
County Superintendent of Highways. We 
are referring your letter to our Division 
Engineer, Mr. Perry Filkin, and have re- 
quested him to take the matter up with the 
County Superintendent and see what can 
be done to better the conditions complained 
tad 

We are still following this case to see 
if we can get this community some good 
road service. We think that a very im- 
portant problem has been raised here and 
these letters show how the Service Bureau 
sets about to right injustice. This work 
is in line with the excellent article which 
our Mr. Van Wagenen wrote in a recent 
issue regarding the State Roads and the 
taxes. We are getting a lot of main and 
trunk roads throughout the country, but 
the question is, are men who live back off 
from these roads getting their share of 
the public money that is being spent for 
road improvement ? 


Dont Bite On This 


“As | am a freader of your good paper 
would you please advise me if this dis- 
tributing company is reliable to work for 
and if a person could make wages at this 
job."—W. V., N. J. 


HE firm referred to it. the above letter 

is one of the so-called distributors as- 
sociations which have very high-sounding 
schemes, pretending to get men and women 
to distribute advertis‘ng circular matter 
from house to house and to tack up ad- 
vertising signs. These schemes are all 
fraudulent. They are in the same class 
with thos: other concerns which advertise 





to get people to copy names and addresses. 
The particular association mentioned in the 
above letter required a deposit of $5. When 
one has made the deposit that is usually 
th: last he tears from them. In other 
words, the concern is in business for the 
deposits. No reliable advertiser distributes 
advertising matter in that way. It is much 
more effective to put it out through the 
mails. 


Lookout For These Swindlers 


OU will remember 1n a recent issue, the 
sad story of the cld lady who was 
swindled out, of several hundred dollars 
by so-called eye specialists. Since printing 
that story, we have received another letter 
from another old lady who lost over one 
thousand dollars in practically the same 
way, probably by the same men. This 
emphasizes the fact, first, that we ought 
not to do business with strangers unless 
we are sure who they are and unless they 
have the proper credentials, and second, 
that the eyes are too important in one’s life 
to have them fooled with by anyone except 
a trained oculist who has a resident office. 





Linoleum Fraud 
ERE is a good one sent in by one of 
our friends. We cannot make it any 
stronger than he has expressed it in his 
letter: 

“The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST gives a 
Service Bureau Sign to protect you. Why 
take a chance? Here is just one of a 
number of schemes to get your money. 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will ex- 
pose these as fast as we find them. Two 
salesmen drive up to a house and persuade 
the occupant to let them show some lino- 
leum. They measure off a large piece and 
name a price. On the refusal to buy the 
salesman sets it outdoors and goes back 
to finish the sale. No. 2 salesman now 
changes large piece of linoleum for a 
smaller piece and sets it in the same place. 
Salesman No. 1 has chopped on his price 
until it is sold. I was a witness to one 
sale where they dropped their price from 
$35 to $10. They bought a piece of oil- 
cloth and in one case it came up in chunks 
on being walked on.”—F. L. S., New York. 


2 





I recetved my check from Accident In- 
surance Company. I am verfectly satisfied 
and thank you for your promptness. Some 
of my neighbors were skeptical and said 
I would never get any benefit from the 
insurance, but your promptness and fair 
dealing with me has been a good advertise- 
ment for the Company.—L. R., New York. 
> 6 

“I received my pay ($34.30) for eggs 
due me from D. King, Cleveland, Ohio. 
I am certainly very thankful to you for 
getting it for me. Surely every farmer 
should take your paper. The Service Bu- 
reau is worth more than the price of the 
paper.”—W. S., Ind. 

* 


* 


* * 


“I have received from you the check 
from the “North American Accident In- 
surance Company in full payment for im- 
juries received on May 22, 1925. This set- 
tlement is entirely satisfactory and I thank 
you for the promptness with which the af- 
fair was settled.”—G. H. F., New York. 











“I can't find a life-preserver but I'll throw you a good swimmer !”—J UDGE. 
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Sweepi 
Price Reduction 
Model WCLETRAC 


CRAWLER TBACTOR 


FFECTIVE immediately the 
price of the world-famous 


Model “W” CLETRAC is — 


$325 Less 


Mail coupon today for full information— 
and name of nearest distributor. 









—. 











The Cleveland Tractor Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


° THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


6a 


: Tell me about the Cletrac—at greatly reduced price— 
r] and dealer’s name— 
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HEARCLAD JASTS 3 THES A> LONG. 


“The fence: with. Z times a5 much. coating as other 
' fences, 9d the coating 15 DURABLE WERTRERPROOF JEAD. 
LASTS 3 TIMES 4S LONG — COSTS No MORE. 
FARM FENCES — LAWN FENCES — POULTRY FENCES. 
BARBED WIRE — NAILS — STAPLES. 

SPECIAL PRICE THIS MONTA ON 
[EADCLAD 43% SPECIAL BARBED WIRE; 
A tEABCLAD ROOF FOR EVERY KIND OF BUILDING, 
Send vs measurements of your butlding thd we will mail yeu 
price delivered eur railroad Slation.—__ 


THE LEADCLAD WIRE @. 
/\QUADSVILLE, W.VA. 



















Farmers of New ‘England, New York and New Jersey 
a, 


Apply for Loans Now 


} you are intending to take out a mortage loan during the next 
six months, send in your application before October—the sooner 
the better. This will permit thc bank to examine the property 
this Fall, as no appraisals will be made with snow on the ground. 
Federal Land Bank Loans are made at °!4 %interest. Funds 
are available for first mort vac loanc on improved farms operated 
by owners whose :ojor income is from that business. Over 
ones pe oy | loaned — di ‘rict. 
a ¥ nquire of the Secretary-Treasurer of the National Farm Loan 
ees tee Association in your Cownty or writ< to 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The plaintive request of 
the little child for a doll, a 
wagon or some simple toy is 
the most touching thing in 
the world. 

Gladly you will deny your- 
self so that you can satisfy 
the want of the child. 


And we would not have it 
otherwise. For childhood 
takes its pleasures with inex- 
pensive toys—things that we 
should be able to give them. 

The message we would 
like to impress is that you 
can have the things you need 
and give your children the 
things they would like. The 
way is easy. 

It is only necessary to buy 
right. Thrift is common 
sense applied to spending. 


Sears, Roebuck ana Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 











The Sears- Roebuck way is 
the sensible way. We guar- 
antee to save you money. 


Already weareserving nine 
million homes, or more than 
one-fourth of all the families 
in the United States. Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. have be- 
come the World’s Largest 
Store because we lead in serv- 
ice, in quality and in saving. 
We buy in immense quanti- 
ties and sell direct to you. We 
sell only quality merchandise, 
the kind that can be honestly 
cuaranteed. 


Our New Big Catalog for 
Fall and Winter is ready for 
you. It shows 35,000 oppor- 
tunities to save on everything 


. you need for the family, the 


home and the tarm. 


- DALLAS «- SEATTLE 






























Wipi’s LarcesT 4roreE 


Send for Your 
FREE Copy 


If you haven’t a copy of our New 
Big General Catalog, send for ittoday. 
This convenient coupon will bring 
you free our great Fall and Winter 
book, with its 35,000 bargains. 


We own and operate Radio Station 
W LS. Tune in on 344.6 meters. 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago + Philadelphia ~ Dallas 
Send Latest General Catalog. 


Name 





Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you 


Seattle . 62582 





Postoffice 





Rural Route 





State 


Box No. 











Street and No. 











